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The Mass at Dawn* 
By Joun J. Conroy, S.S.J., S.T.L. 


The shepherds were amazed at the 
vision and the words of the angels. 
And so we, like “little children,”’ 
should look on all the works of our 
Heavenly Father with the wide-eyed 
vision of awe and wonderment, seeing 
in all things the marvellous power of 
God and His love for His creatures. We 
must investigate and see all things by 
the light of faith. ‘“‘God uses the 
weak things of the world to confound 
the strong.” 


Geometer says:' “The things 
that were seen and related amazed 
the shepherds. And so they left 
their flock, and started off during 
the night for Bethlehem, investigat- 
ing the light of Our Saviour; whence 
it is said: ‘The shepherds said one 
to another: Let us go over to Beth- 
lehem, and let us see this word that 
is come to pass.’”’ 

Bede says:? ‘The shepherds who 
were watching their flocks did not 


* In the December, 1945, issue of this RE- 
view the present writer submitted some 
“Thoughts from the Fathers on Christmas 
Day,” translated from the Catena Aurea of St. 
Thomas Aquinas (Opera Omnia, Vol. XVII, 
Catena Aurea in Luce Evangelium, cap. II, 
lect. 1-4). These ‘“‘Thoughts” were con- 
cerned with the Midnight Mass. The present 
article is composed of similar ‘‘Thoughts” on 
the Gospel of the Mass at Dawn. 

1In Catena Grecorum PP. 

2 Hom. Evang. in aurora natalis Domini. 
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say: ‘Let us see the boy, but rather 
. . . the word that is come to pass.’ 
That is: ‘“Let us see how The Word, 
which always was, became flesh for 
us. And this Word indeed is the 
Lord Himself; for there follows: 
‘Which the Lord made and shows 
to us.’ That is: “Let us see how the 
Word shall have made Himself, and 
will show His flesh to us.’ ”’ 

Ambrose says:* “Behold, how the 
Scriptures keep the meaning of every 
word in its place. For when the 
flesh of the Lord is seen, the Word, 
which is the Son, is seen. This ex- 
ample of faith should not seem weak 
and foolish to you; the person of the 


.shepherds should not seem vile: 


for simplicity is sought, ambition 
is not desired. And there follows: 
‘And they came with haste,’ for no 
one seeks Christ with sloth.”’ 

Bede says:* “It is fitting that, 
when the Incarnation of the Word 
was celebrated with due honor, their 
gaze should be directed at some time 
to the very glory of the Word. 
Whence there follows: ‘And seeing, 
they understood of the word that 
had been spoken to them concerning 
this child.’ ”’ 


Obedience of the Shepherds 


The shepherds were rewarded for 


3 Super Lucam, lib. I, n. 53. 


4 Ubi supra. 
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obeying the will of God promptly and 
believing the message of the angels. 
And so we must always follow Christ 
in haste lest we should lose sight of 
Him and, the light of grace failing in 
our lives, we stumble blindly down the 
pathway of sin. 


Origen says:° “Because they 
came in haste and not slowly, there- 
fore there follows: ‘And they found 
Mary,’ who actually just gave birth 
to Jesus, ‘and Joseph,’ truly the 
steward of Our Lord’s birth, ‘and 
the Infant lying in a manger,’ the 
Lord and Saviour Himself.’’ 


Photius says:® ‘‘And so with a -° 


hidden faith they gazed upon the 
happy events which had been re- 


cupiscences with all the fervor of our 
souls to the Heavenly Bethlehem. 
that is, the house of the living 
bread. And Him whom they merited 
to see lying in a manger, we shall 
deserve to see ruling in the bosom of 
His Father. But such happiness is 
not to be sought with sloth and tor- 
por; but we must follow the signs of 
Christ with alacrity. ‘And seeing, 
they understood.’ And we shall 
hasten to embrace with all our love 
those things which have been said 
about Our Saviour, that we may be 
able to comprehend this in the future 
vision of perfect knowledge.”’ 


Faith and Purity of Heart 


The pure of heart gather faith and a 


lated to them. And they were not message of God from even the simplest 
content to remain amazed at the of creatures. The pure of heart medi- 
truth which they first saw, and had tate on the word and the revelation 
perceived when the angel made it  4¢ God, drawing from them “truths 


hem; - S 
rete pane Boy be gsi go that have been hid from the founda- 


Joseph but also to others; and what tion of the world.” 





is more, they impressed it upon their 
minds: whence there follows: ‘And 
all that heard wondered: and at 
those things that were told them by 
the shepherds.’ How could they 
help but wonder to see a heavenly 
being on earth, and that ineffable 
Infant uniting a majesty that was 
heavenly with a humanity that was 
earthly? Not only did they wonder 
about the mystery of the Incarna- 
tion, but also about such wonderful 
testimony of the shepherds, who 
did not know how to feign or make 
up such unheard-of things, but they 
made known what was true with 
simple eloquence.” 

Bede says:’ ‘And so the shep- 
herds of the intellectual flocks—yea, 
all the faithful—should pass over 
mystically according to the example 
of these shepherds in thought to 
Bethlehem, and they should cele- 
brate the Incarnation of Christ with 
worthy honors. Thus, let us pass 
over from the abject carnal con- 


& Homil. XIII, In Lucam, par. a fin. 
* In Catena Grecorum PP. 
7 Super Lucam, cap. II. 


Ambrose says* ‘Do not dare to 
despise the words of the shepherds 
as if they were crude, for even Mary 
gathers faith from the shepherds; 
for the Scripture adds: ‘But Mary 
kept all these words (of the shep- 
herds), pondering them in her heart.’ 
Let us learn of the chastity of the 
holy Virgin in all things, which not 
less by a chaste mouth than a 
chaste body brings the arguments of 
faith to the heart.” 

Bede says ‘For the person that 
guards the rights and privileges of 
virginal chastity, and the secrets of 
Christ which she had known, is un- 
willing to divulge them to anyone; 
but she compares those things she 
had read must be done with those 
things she knew had already been 
done. And so she does not make 
them known by word of mouth, but 
she keeps them locked in her heart.”’ 

Metaphrastes says: ‘And so 
whatever the Angel related to her, 
whatever she heard from the shep- 


8 Super Luc., lib. I, nn. 53, 54. 


° In homil. Evang. ubi supra. 
10 In Catena Grecorum PP. 
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herds, she kept all these things in her 
mind. And comparing these things 
with one another, the Mother of 
Wisdom perceived that they all 
agreed. And that it was truly God 
who was born of her.”’ 


New Bond between Angels and Men 


And so men and angels rejoice at 
the birth of Christ. A new bond of 
harmony and love unites them, so that 
together they praise and glorify God 
for the wonderful things He has done to 


them. 

Athanasius says:!! “And so 
everyone exulted at the birth of 
Christ, not in a human way, as men 
have been accustomed to rejoice at 
the birth of a son, but in the pres- 
ence of Christ and the splendor of 
the divine light: whence there fol- 
lows: ‘And the shepherds returned, 
glorifying and praising God, for all 
the things they had heard.’”’ 

Bede says:'* ‘“. .. on the above 
words. . . which they had heard 
from the angels; and which they 
had seen in Bethlehem, as had 
been spoken to them. And so they 
glory in the fact that when they 
came they had not found it other- 
wise than had been told to them; 
and so they refer what has been 
said to them to the praise and glory 
of God. That this was done was 
told to them by the angels, not in- 
deed commanding it by their word, 
but offering it as a form of their 
devotion, since or when they sang 
glory to God in the highest.” 


By contemplating the lives of the 
Saints and of the Fathers of the Church 
we obtain a new vision, a modus agendi, 
that will lead us to perfection. And 
what we learn, we should not selfishly 
keep to ourselves but should make 
known to the brethren that they may 
be edified and saved. 


Bede says:'® ‘The shepherds of 


11 Jn Catena Grecorum PP. 
12 In hom. ubi supra. 
138 Super Lucam. 


the Lord’s flock, by contemplating 
the life of the holy men that pre- 
ceded them, entered as it were into 
the gates of Bethlehem in which the 
bread of life was preserved. And 
they found in this place the virginal 
beauty of the Church, as if it were 
Mary; the strong union of the 
spiritual teachers, as if it were 
Joseph; and the humble coming of 
Christ inserted in the pages of Scrip- 
ture, as if it were the Infant Christ 
placed in a manger. 

“The shepherds did not remain 
silent about what they had learned, 
because the pastors of the Church 
have been ordained to explain to 
their hearers what they have learned 
in the Scriptures. 

“But the teachers of the spiritual 
flocks should in a manner go out and 
contemplate heavenly things while 
the rest of men sleep; they should 
walk in such a way that they may 
be imitated or give an example to 
the faithful, and they must return 
in such a manner that they may 
teach the public by virtue of their 
pastoral ile. 

“Everyone that is believed or 
thought to live secretly or privately 
holds the office of shepherd or pastor, 
if gathering together a multitude of 
good acts and clean thoughts he 
tries to govern this flock with due 
moderation, to nourish them in the 
pasture of the Scriptures, and to 
keep them from the snares of the 
demons.”’ 


St. Thomas’ Teaching on the Star 


St. Thomas gives us some interesting 
material and thoughts on the wonder- 
ful Star that appeared to the Magi. 
Naturally, like so many others of his 
time, he believed that it was the stars 
that moved rather than the earth. But 
he has condensed for us some of the 
most interesting material we possess 
in any discussion of the Star of Bethle- 
hem. It will be of interest to scientific 
men as well as theologians, and, theol- 
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ogy being the queen of sciences, it 
will be another step forward in our 
explanation of difficult matters to a 
scientific world. 


St. Thomas writes: ‘Augustine 
says in lib. 2, Contra Faustum (cap. 5 
amed.): ‘This was not one of those 
stars which from the beginning of 
creation kept the order of their 
course under the law of the creator; 
but at the new parturition of a 
Virgin a new planet appeared.’ 

“As Chrysostom says, it is evi- 
dent in many ways that that star 
which appeared to the Magi was 
not one of the heavenly stars. 

“Firstly, indeed, because no other 
star moves in this way, for this 
star travels from the North to the 
South: for so Judea lies with re- 
gards to Persia whence the Magi 
came. 

“Secondly, with regards to the 
time in which this appears, for not 
only did it appear in the night, but 
also in the middle of the day; which 
is not a property of a star, yea, not 
even of the moon. 

“Thirdly, because sometimes it 
appeared and sometimes it was 
hidden, for when they entered Jeru- 
salem it hid itself; then when they 
left Herod it showed itself. 

“Fourthly, because it did not have 
a continuous motion; but when the 
Magi had to move it moved, when 
they stood still or rested it stopped, 
just as the pillar of cloud did in the 
desert. 

“Fifthly, because it did not re- 
main high above to demonstrate the 


14 Summa Theologica, Pars Tertia, Q. 
XXXVI, art. vii. 


Virginal birth, but coming down 
low it showed the Virginal birth. 
For it is said in Matt., ii, that ‘the 
star which the Magi saw in the 
East, went before them, until com- 
ing it stood above where the child 
was.’ 

“From which it is evident that 
the word of the Magi, saying: ‘We 
saw His star in the East,’ must not 
be understood as if while they were 
still in the East the star appeared 
existing in the land of Juda. But 
they saw that existing in the East, 
and it went before them into Judea. 
And it could not have distinctly 
pointed out the house, unless it were 
close to the earth. 

“And so Chrysostom says that 
this does not seem to be the property 
of a star, but of some rational power. 
Whence it seems that this star had 
an invisible power and was trans- 
formed into such an appearance. 
And so some say that, as the Holy 
Spirit descended upon the baptized 
Lord in the form of a dove, so He 
appeared to the Magi under the 
appearance of a star. Others say 
that the angel who appeared to the 
shepherds in human form, appeared 
to the Magi under the form of a 
star. But it seems more probable 
that it was a star newly created, 
not in the heavens, but in the air 
near the earth, which was moved ac- 
cording to the divine will. 

“Whence Pope Leo says in Serm. 
Epiph. (cap. I ad fin.): ‘A star of 
new brightness appeared to the 
Magi in the East which was clearer 
than the rest, more beautiful than 
the planets, and it converted the 
eyes and souls of those gazing upon 
= 











The Impact of the Motion Picture 
By Francis T. J. Burns, Pu.D., D.D. 


The motion picture—the movie or 
the cinema, as you will—has come to 
stay. Since its arrival, it has been 
discussed by almost every class of critic: 
the clergyman, the sociologist, the 
formal literary and theatre critic, and 
of course by the “common man,” 
whom it serves mightily for good or for 
ill. Because these classes embrace 
men of faith and no faith, because of 
their diverse equipment for judging, 
one may say without exaggeration: 
“Tot sententie quot capita.”’ 

From Pius the Twelfth, now cour- 
ageously reigning, to the man who 
wrote, “When you enter the movies 
leave your brains at:the door,” is a far 
cry. The Sovereign Pontiff has pub- 
licly acknowledged the potentialities 
of the screen. And that could hardly 
be if the cliché of a friend were hope- 
lessly true: ‘““The intelligence level of 
the average movie patron is that of the 
twelve-year-old.”’ The motion pic- 
ture cannot be said to be an evil per se; 
hence, its proper appraisal must, at all 
costs, be ascertained. 

With the coming of Mr. Eric Johns- 
ton as the newly crowned head of 
moviedom in this country—at present 
and for a long time to come the world 
capital of the business of make-believe 
—the attention of thinking people 
came logically to the pros and cons of 
this gigantic though youthful industry. 
Mr. Johnston is a business man of high 
repute. Early after his appointment 
he made it clear that he readily recog- 
nizes the vital rdéle this form of enter- 
tainment plays in the welfare of the 


country as a whole. This is truly en- 
couraging. It aligns him with up- 
ward-looking men of culture and dis- 
crimination, as well as with the Great 
White Father of Christendom, ever 
alert to the needs of this post-war era. 

When Going My Way made “no 
small stir’’ among so many and diverse 
classes of people, some aroused by the 
noisy claque (in the better sense) 
could not deny their curiosity. One 
man—a banker, who openly boasted 
of his aversion to the motion picture 
as such (chiefly because it was too 
much of a robot-machine affair)—sat 
through three showings and summed 
up the experience by saying: ‘‘Well, I 
must admit as a non-Catholic that 
your Catholic Church has got some- 
thing.’’ When a Catholic friend ad- 
vised him thereupon to see The Eternal 
Gift, it opened up this discussion. In 
The Eternal Gift he would behold the 
priest in the official half of his life— 
fulfilling the office whence he derives 
his name. The priest, according to 
St. Thomas, is the one who offers 
sacra; he is the sacra dans for needy 


- men. 


Influence of the Motion Picture 


An analytical visitor to the cinema 
often justifies his presence by the fact 
that the News Reel alone balances up 
time spent away from books and the 
society of his fellows. After repeated 
visits he is bound, if really analytical, 
to ask himself the question: ‘‘What is 
the effect of the unending impact of 
this make-believe on the minds of our 
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people Catholic, Protestant and Jew, 
who go to form the Mr. Average Citi- 
zen of the United States and Canada?”’ 
That there must be a powerful impact, 
for better or worse, is of course a plati- 
tude for the analyst—although one 
might never suspect it from milling 
about in the average movie audience. 

How many millions a week pass 
through the motion-picture turnstiles 
has been variously estimated. At the 
lowest estimate, it far surpasses the 
number patronizing all other forms of 
art and entertainment, athletics in- 
cluded. Every whistle-stop has its 
movie emporium. The motion picture 
has violently pushed ‘‘the legitimate” 
off the highway (if we except New 
York City), and it has for its steadfast 
patrons thousands who never read at 
all, and who depend for instruction on 
the gossip of the radio, the screen’s 
handmaid. 

I pass over here, by way of courtesy, 
the questions: ‘Is the motion picture 
an art or a craft? Can it ever pos- 
sibly present real drama, tracing this to 
the Greeks and on to—say, the ace of 
aces—Shakespeare? Isn’t it going be- 
yond its medium like abstract art, or 
that music which purports to be pic- 
torial, yet demands the help of words 
to give it a ‘local habitation and a 
name’?’”’ I omit also any evaluation 
of those blithely named stars and star- 
lets cluttering our entertainment hori- 
zon—young folk, for a great part, who 
eould not possibly be compared with 
the great names in histrionics, if for no 
other reason than that ‘‘art is long.”’ 
Do the many hands that are called 
upon to make a picture resulting in a 
series of bloodless shadows to the 
accompaniment of “‘invisible’’ music 
possess the magic necessary for gen- 
uine histrionic art?’ 

But I do wish to place in the fore- 


front of vital sociological consider- 
ations (or problems might be a better 
word) this frank question: ‘‘What do 
you think would be the quality of our 
current citizenship if all the people all 
the time were to receive their mental, 
moral and religious pabulum from the 
screen alone?’ And secondly as a 
correlative: ‘How many of the char- 
acters presented on the contemporary 
screen would you, Mr. and Mrs. In- 
telligent American of any or no creed, 
like to have as habitual house-guests 
and boon companions?” 

In the New York Times for Septem- 
ber 6 and 13, 1945, were two articles 
dealing with the motion picture. The 
first was entitled ‘Hollywood In- 
dicted: A British View,’’ the second 
“Hollywood Defended: An American 
View.”’ Both articles are too much 
concerned with the war picture as such 
to be a fair reference here; but, pre- 
scinding from this aspect, neither pre- 
sents a rounded view of the subject, 
for implicitly each is shot through with 
too much “box-office.” Neither is 
fundamental enough from the stand- 
point of literary, moral or religious 
critique. While it is easily perceived 
that motion picture producers and 
writers are. not in the business prin- 
cipally from motives of altruism, and 
economically are justified in the mat- 
ter, it is just this emphasis, real or 
apparent, which causes discerning folk 
to accuse the film world of camouflaged 
commercialism. 

“With malice toward none, with 
charity toward all,’’ let us take a good 
look at the motion picture as we have 
it. What is its incessant bombard- 
ment on the minds and hearts of our 
people contributing of the qualitative 
versus the quantitative? Let’s by- 
pass the consideration of war films as 
already indicated. Under pressure 
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from the Government anxious, as were 
all of us, to win the war, producers 
could not be blamed if the picture in- 
dustry for a great part became a clear- 
ing house of war information for the 
people. Whether the propaganda (?) 
was always legitimate, or the infor- 
mation always accurate, is beside the 
question. The movies served the war 
effort effectively. But ‘‘peace hath 
her victories no less renowned than 
war,’ and these victories are no less 
necessary. 


Mass Production Entails Low Standards 


First, I maintain there are too many 
pictures. From any intelligent angle, 
it is humanly impossible to attain a 
high level of excellence in a field of 
creative activity—art, philosophy, sci- 
ence, letters—where volume is made 
dominant. By what law or magic is 
the motion picture exempt? 

In the days of the “‘stock company,” 
the former seed-plot for the training of 
actors and actresses, plays good or bad 
were not poured out on the public’s 
head in cloudbursts. Now, truly, 
“‘many hands make light work.’”’ The 
number of pictures tagged under the 
Hollywood alphabetization category is 
calculated to induce mental anes- 
thesia, if nothing worse. The victims 
of this time-and-a-half labor have no 
anodyne, no protection intellectual or 
religious against attack. And I am 
not here thinking directly of morals. 
This will come further on. I am here 
discussing esthetic and intellectual 
debilitation. The movies promote 
passive assistance, due necessarily to 
the medium employed. There are no 
acts, as in the legitimate theatre, but 
just one unbroken continuum. I think 
it is unfair to expect alert or sturdy 
intellectualism as a result of habitual 
film-seeing. How many patrons of 


the motion picture frequent their 
favorite theatre with the faintest idea 
of that catharsis (purification of the 
emotions) which Aristotle makes the 
function of tragedy? I know a reader 
may smile and retort that the movie 
patron doubtless never heard of Aris- 
totle, but I still submit that repose in 
the dolce far niente of cheap escape from 
life is no substitute. 

If the film is a musical or an histor- 
ical piece, then more often than not 
one may find elements of distraction 
and information if said piece is well 
done incontentandform. This is due, 
however, more to the extraneous, the 
music or the history itself, than to the 
film as a film. Certainly in the field 
of pure fiction, whether based on a 
popular novel or concocted by the one 
or the many in the studio, the emotions 
and the passions (the latter I am 
assuming here and now to be moral, 
and to be used in the technical Tho- 
mistic sense) receive all the attention 
from the script writer—and the audi- 
ence. So much for the eye and the 
ear, but what for the mind! 


False Appeal of Films 


Speaking for Catholics, and we may 
include all considerate Christians, we 
may well ask: ‘‘Who is to be the pilot 
of your ship, your personality, your 
soul? Is it to be the imagination, the 
emotions, or the passions of any sort? 
Or rather with the Saints and Catholic 
traditional ideology is it to be the 
tntellect—the pilot whose business it is 
to find the Way with its Co-pilot— 
and the will destined to follow the 
Way? Or is it to be the ravaging 
three—imagination, emotions and pas- 
stons?”’ If the question seems fanciful 
(I mean not for the cognoscenti but for 
the madding throng), just reduce it to 
this level of the pragmatic: the over- 
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whelming percentage of all wrong com- 
mitted in the world is the result of the 
conflict of the above-mentioned three 
against the two. Over-stimulate the 
imagination and the emotions, and 
logically (in our psychology) the pas- 
sions awake to plunder. Surveying 
only the natural levels, can we not 
find a better, saner pabulum for up- 
growing America, whose goal is sound 
and stable citizenship? Why allow any 
group to be a threat to real education 
and a truly progressive sociology? 
Why not health instead of sickness? 
Secondly, I maintain that the mo- 
tion picture, as we now have it, is re- 
sponsible for much of the cheap and 
even lurid fiction on which it battens. 
This subject is too broad for adequate 
treatment here. This much, however, 
may be said without fear of challenge: 
a great percentage of contemporary 
fiction, while evincing talent, is thrown 
on the market with an eye chiefly to 
purchase by filmdom. I must admit 
that Hollywood often changes the 
purchase so vitally that it is difficult 
even for an author to recognize his own 
brain-child, but that is another thing. 
I have often wondered—also, no doubt, 
you thoughtful reader—what Scott, 
Dickens, Thackeray (to mention those 
that come first to mind) would say con- 
cerning the kinship between the cur- 
rent novel and movie! The current 
fiction pays back the motion picture 
producer in his own coin: if the cur- 
rent motion picture is hamstrung by 
over-emphasized and often morbid 
realism, its twin partner in literary 
crime is surely the unashamed crude 
materialism of the fiction we behold 
rolling off the press in unabated fury. 
If the picture creator is straight- 
jacketed by medium-technique (a kind 
of carpentry), by external behaviorism 
in characters (since this is all that in- 


terests him or his audience), and lastly 
by blatant subjectivism, the same may 
be said of its feeder, the current fiction. 
At all costs, entertain, entertain, enter- 
tain! 


Cult of the Abnormal 


Nor is this all that may be urged in 
this connection. The straining for 
novelty in character—commonly ab- 
normal—or in plot and even title, if it 
were not so deleterious intellectually, 
would be truly laughable. We can 
remember how the lurid melodrama of 
the cheap-paper type was a forbidden 
viand to our youth, and lo! now even 
the unthinking adult is paying out good 
coin to revel or find escape in the same. 
By-passing the ridiculous titles given 
to pictures (and to novels), also the 
superlative and nauseating advertis- 
ing one must face about the coming 
attraction, before the mind has had time 
to assimilate the picture just run off or 
not yet begun; neglecting for the nonce 
that in endeavoring to “hold the 
mirror up to nature’? movies simply 
destroy all imaginative effort and give 
us merely a photo transcript, if this 
will serve to advance the story—all 
this and more forces us to believe that 
novelty, irrespective of literary truth, 
is the motivation of producers. Out 
of the Pandora box of tricks which the 
motion picture keeps at hand, one de- 
serves special mention here. Of course, 
there are tricks in every trade; and 
only the unwary movie clientele would 
fail to notice this: I mean the casting 
in of a second picture of totally differ- 
ent nature—simply for box office pur- 
poses. What do you think this does to 
illusion, rare indeed on the screen under 
best conditions? But if you demanda 
Willow Run production, you must take 
it or leave it. Concerning illusion, 
this may be inserted here. A few years 
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back in an address to writers in Cali- 
fornia, Hamlin Garland pointed out 
that one French school had long ago 
outdone Americans in regard to depict- 
ing the abnormal. And he noted that 
it was high time for writers to treat of 
the normal in character. To which I 
add, quoting fronr memory from a 
French source, the real artist never 
attempts to give a perfunctory picture 
of life—a photograph. He attempts 
rather to give a telling vision of reality 
itself: a perfect illusion of truth, 
according to the logic of facts, not accord- 
ing to a jumble of thetr actual occurrence. 
In a word, artists of sound realism 
should be aptly termed <dllusionists. 
Isn’t this what Shakespeare means by 
holding the mirror up to nature? 


“‘Love”’ in the Movies 


Take the question of romantic love. 
The ancient and modern writer of any 
qualitative value took in the whole of 
life. But for moviedom one would 
think that ‘‘love’—‘“Oh! how many 
crimes and distresses are committed in 
thy name!’’—was a necessary and 
leading component of all and sundry 
spectacles that the screen offers to a 
gullible public. This, from a stand- 
point of art as a criticism of life, is a 
regrettable and sickening fallacy. 

We admit that love is fundamental 
to life itself. It goes beyond time to 
the Divine, the Eternal. And we know 
with the poet that ‘‘all the world loves 
a lover.’’” But has this passion, where 
legitimate, some new monopoly in our 
time? Must it be dragged in by the 
ears for practically every film, except- 
ing the odd few with a disparate pur- 
pose? Life is crossed and recrossed by 
too many trials and problems to find 
its quintessence in romantic love, 
primarily and solely. But at a time 
and in a country when and where 


divorce is rampant, secularized ro- 
mantic love must strut its little hour 
upon the screen, a sugary lure to the 
masses whose church and school is the 
movie picture theatre. 

Thirdly, I maintain that current 
philosophy is shot through with a 
search for value as such, prescinding 
from existence—axiology or some other 
isotype of pragmatism. It must occur 
to motion picture devotees, as to 
Catholics and practising Christians, 
to ask: ‘‘What do the films contribute 
to morality—or, as the subjectivists 
like to put it, to character-building?”’ 
I would say that, for the sociologist of 
any worth, this is the real honest-to- 
goodness value, unless of course his 
ideology is rankly materialistic. 


Sex Paramount 


Fourthly, I make this twofold indis- 
putable charge against the producers 
and writers for filmdom: they make 
entertainment paramount, and they 
never allow one to forget the sex aspect. 
If someone retorts with Maugham that 
the entertainment aspect is the pri- 
mary goal of the writer, then we can 
only say he does not speak our lan- 
guage. ‘“To point a moral and adorn a 
tale,’’ can easily go together. We hold 
that the Arts (if Arts) the world over 
have a responsibility. They are God- 
given instruments to advance man’s 
temporal welfare in character, and of 
course his eternal. Arts and Letters, 
if true to their mission, must offer 
some criticism of life: this demands, in 
trend at least if not in detail, the eleva- 
tion of the good, the beautiful and the 
true above the bad, the sordid and the 
fallacious. Evil may be delineated, but 
it is not to leave the stage as a victor 
above the good. Otherwise your art 
becomes a pander to the baser nature 
of the rational creature. 
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All must admit there exists no more 
ravaging force than sex once aroused 
and left without restraints of the 
higher man. Filmdom’s free indul- 
gence (with a view to our youth and 
young) in the exhibition of scenes that 
leave the idea of sex rampant, directly 
or indirectly—lascivious embracing, 
promotion of so-called starlets pri- 
marily for their physical pulchritude 
(youngsters scarcely out of their 
teens)—all this would be laughable if 
not for the serious implications. It 
is surely an unhealthy indulgence. It 
throws fundamental vital emotions 
and their sequence all out of focus: 
it secretly contributes to moral loose- 
ness, if not delinquency. Incidentally 
we have read somewhere that Shake- 
speare in one of the immortal love 
scenes of all time employs no such tech- 
nique—to use a mild term. In the 
November American Mercury of last 
year are two replies in defense of the 
Legion of Decency against an article 
in the same periodical by an author 
who must care little for the public 
welfare, if we judge by what he writes. 
The Legion has from general comment, 
both Catholic and non-Catholic, ac- 
complished a fine task. Personally I 
do not think it has gone far enough— 
though its task, in a country where a 
frightful percentage of the population 
has no religious affiliations at all, has 
been difficult beyond the extreme. 
The question of censorship vs. non- 
censorship is an old debate, and the 
side you take depends on your life- 
philosophy. Opponents of censorship, 
however, conveniently forget what the 
nation imposed under this head to win 
the war. Since we believe it is a ra- 
tional method, out of motives of re- 
ligion as well as patriotism, we like 
to recall the late Theodore Roosevelt, 
who discussing this very subject with 


a prominent man of letters said that he 
preferred to have a pest house labelled 
as such to protect the public. 


Morality and Religion 


Fifthly, I submit that Catholics and 
all Christians should find it very sim- 
ple to come to the heart of this ques- 
tion. There is no use deceiving our- 
selves. There is no morality without 
religion. The lamentable lack of the 
movie, as we have it (the same is true 
of our stage and fiction), is the absence 
of the supernatural. Dickens has been 
accused of lacking in the supernatural. 
At least, he seemed to acknowledge 
some deistic principles. We are all 
familiar with Tiny Tim’s: ‘God bless 
us, every one.” 

The existence of sin, original and 
personal, the Incarnation, the Re- 
demption, the immortality of the soul, 
its future reward and punishment— 
these are strangers to the motion 
picture theatre. Death is there and 
crime—sordid crime aplenty. Re- 
pentance is there, but it reaches no 
higher than the natural. We teach 
that grace does not destroy nature. 
If it is too much at present to expect 
purely Catholic films, crowned with 
sacramental glory and all this imports, 
it is certainly not too much to ask 
specifically for this country that the 
eternal verities of the Christian econ- 
omy be respected. - 

One of the most sacred possessions 
of Catholics, as well as of those who 
could avail themselves of its worth, is 
the inviolability of the marriage bond. 
Perhaps the Legion cannot realize it 
at present, but a crusade is a-foot with 
this objective: cleanse the screen 
once and for all of those who utterly 
destroy all illusion, when we know that 
in private life divorce has tainted and 
belied their réle on the screen. 
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On the Side of the Angels 


Thus far I have not mentioned 
many pictures by name. With Going 
My Way I will bracket three more, 
namely, The Seng of Bernadette, The 
Keys of the Kingdom, and a still later 
box-office rave, The Bells of Saint 
Mapry’s. Considering the effect of these 
films generally, perhaps it would be 
ungracious to find fault with them. 
This much may be said in their favor: 
while they are far from perfect in the 
sense of giving a rounded and dy- 
manic picture of the Church, in so far 
as they are wholesome and presume a 
Catholic view of life, they are a relief 
from so much of the current film rub- 
bish. While none of them possesses 
the hardihood to outlast the fast- 
changing moving-picture vogue, they 
still are on the side of the angels. 
Moreover, they emphasize an upward 
trend, and create a taste for more 
inspirational as well as documented 
pictures. It has been announced that 
The Risen Soldier, Cardinal Spellman’s 
story, is about to be filmed. 

I am fully aware that, in conjunction 


with the subtle and ever-active all- 
embracing film publicity, there always 
goes up the hue and cry: “In the opinion 
of you critical moralizers and downright 
iconoclasts—you /audatores temporis 
acti—is there any good at all in this 
marvellous new entertainment me- 
dium? You forget that the industry is 
only too anxious to present life as a 
whole.”’ The answer has already been 
given herewith. Like Tennyson’s 
Brook, going on forever, rattles the 
drum-beating on radio, in the cheap 
picture magazines, and of course on 
the screen itself; and I submit that it 
gives you, educators and _ spiritual 
leaders, something to think about be- 
sides the atomic bomb! 

What a pity with so much docu- 
mentary and mechanical potential the 
directors of make-believe have to sell a 
promising birthright for the inane, 
the stupid—or, worse, the evil! It is 
high time for the good of this post-war 
world that motion picture producers 
remember the words of the Psalmist: 
“Unless the Lord builds a house, they 
labor in vain who build it.” 








The Mockery of the Modern Christmas 
By C. J. WOOLLEN 


The celebration of Christmas in 
modern times has some very curious 
features. It is observed, and en- 
thusiastically, by all kinds of people 
whom it does not seem to concern— 
those who do not profess to be Chris- 
tians, including those who are anti- 
Christian, and even those who do not 
acknowledge that Christ ever existed. 

Some have maintained that Christ- 
mas is not necessarily a Christian 
feast; that all the feasts which the 
Church has established are in reality 
pagan festivals decked out in Christian 
garments. They have tried, rather un- 
successfully, to show that Yule, some- 
times used to denote Christmas, was 
associated with pre-Christian rites. 
Easter, they say, was certainly derived 
from the name of an Anglo-Saxon 
goddess. 

We need not deny such critics their 
derivations; they are welcome to all 
the pagan origins they can discover; 
all the more because such origins 
strengthen the case for Christianity. 
It would indeed be strange had not the 
Church taken to herself and trans- 
formed pagan festivals. A _ religion 
that claimed to unite God with men, 
and that showed a lack of knowledge 
of human nature, would hardly be 
what it claimed to be. And human 
nature is such that to turn already es- 
tablished institutions to a new use is a 
proceeding far more likely to meet 
with success than to destroy them out 
of hand. 

It is a proceeding, morever, that 
the commercial world does not disdain 


to adopt for its own advantage. Com- 
merce has already taken Christian 
festivals to convert them to its own 
uses. It has used them to promote 
the cult of money, and more money— 
a cult of luxury and materialism which 
cannot take root in any community 
that puts religious worship first. Lady- 
day and Michaelmas, for instance, were 
once days of profound religious signifi- 
cance, and to the Catholic have an en- 
tirely different message from the sec- 
ular. From being reminders of the debt 
of worship men owe to God, they have 
now become consecrated as reminders 
of civil debt. Candlemas, Lammas, 
and Martinmas have also become days 
sacred to commerce. But it is more 
especially Christmas that commerce 
has taken to itself. Its harsh associa- 
tion as a quarter-day’ belies the pre- 
tended benignity of commercial sea- 
sonal publicity. The appeal to the 
imagination of the birth of Christ, with 
the relative importance as a life-event 
that any birthday has, is fortified by a 
picturesque selling campaign on a 
colossal scale. 


Santa Claus as Supersalesman 


Two months before Christmas we 
see the large stores in full trim for an 
orgy of money-making. Father Christ- 
mas makes his appearance—often a 
poor fellow hired for the season, him- 
self a victim for the rest of the year of 
the commercial greed that before the 


1 Quarter-days were the days whereon the 
quarterly installments of rents or payments 
on mortgages became due.—EbITors. 
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war made work scarce. There is an 
astonishing abundance of wishes for 
“A Happy Christmas,’ especially to 
the young folk—contingent, however, 
on the prior spending of money. It is 
rather reminiscent of the old custom of 
crossing the gypsy’s palm with silver 
before she consents to predict good 
fortune. And the minimum amount re- 
quired to be spent in some emporia be- 
fore the good wishes are forthceming is 
by no means small. It is somewhat 
surprising that at a time when mech- 
anization is the rage they have not in- 
troduced a mechanical Father Christ- 
mas. Why not a slot machine, with a 
recorded greeting on the principle of 
the speaking weight recorders? They 
could at least make a show of giving 
value for money by allowing the toys, 
now dispensed by the human Father 
Christmas, to yield themselves up in 
exchange for the coin. 

But no doubt the seasonal exploiters 
are far more enterprising by retaining 
the personal Santa Claus. They can 
hardly keep up the legend of the “Uni- 
versal Provider of Presents for Chil- 
dren,’’ unless they provide someone to 
impersonate him. Except for a few 
stray carols, and casual references to 
the Christ-Child, the average child of 
to-day might never hear that this was 
the feast of Christ. Commerce is not 
concerned to call attention to it; to 
perpetuate the illusion of present- 
giving is mofe in its line. And the 
present-giver’s fleecy-lined clothing is 
more symbolic of his true function, per- 
haps, than representative of the dress 
of St. Nicholas. 


Studied Distortion of the Christmas 
Spirit 


Commerce has deprived the children 
of their rightful Christmas pleasures. 
Instead of representations of the Baby 


Christ and the scene of His birth, it 
regales the youthful mind with Mickey 
Mouse. Instead of the glorious pano- 
rama depicting shepherds and kings, 
accompanied by angel songs, the little 
ones are treated to questionable adven- 
tures of hideous parodies of animals, 
with noises that, while certainly un- 
earthly, are also the other extreme 
from heavenly. 

All this might have revolted the 
child, were it not that children, like 
their elders, have become acclimatized 
to distortion in this, our modern 
life. Whatever the merits of the 
modern style of pictorial entertain- 
ment for children, it has a certain gro- 
tesqueness which is all of a piece with 
the warping of ideals that is a feature 
of modern life. A child here and there, 
of more than average sensibility, will 
find ‘Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs,” for instance, a terrifying pro- 
duction. And if the majority do not, 
we cannot help feeling that they ought 
to. The parallel in adult life is in our 
becoming used to the frightening 
accompaniments of modern warfare. 
Even though only the nerves of the 
few will protest, nevertheless, there 
will be a less tangible effect on the 
minds of nearly all—an effect that will 
issue later in a general neurosis. 

Distortion, noise, distraction, are now 
the accompaniment from the cradle 
onwards. It is in complete contrast to 
the peace, homeliness, and naturalness 
of the Child in the manger. It is now 
almost always an ingredient of enter- 
tainment. And the complete absence 
of the featuring of the fact to which 
Christmas owes its celebration, and the 
consequent want of the atmosphere 
that’ pervades Bethlehem, seem 
studied. We should be justified in 
coming to the conclusion that the com- 
mercial world, while doing all-it can to 
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make capital out of Christmas as the 
birthday of a child, is at the same time 
trying its best to eliminate the Child. 


Commercial Exploitation of the Child 


There seems to be something akin in 
this want of recognition of the birth of 
the Child to discouragement of the 
birth of children. That would seem to 
be bad business in a way, since it is 
mainly on the existence of children 
that commerce depends for its Christ- 
mas trade. It is sheer inconsistency; 
but no more than was the whole cam- 
paign for birth limitation. Commerce 
found it inconvenient to pay wages 
sufficient for the support of families. 
But it overlooked that it depended for 
the sale of its products precisely on 
the families it was doing so much to 
discourage. Fewer people meant less 
trade; and so in demanding that its 
employees should limit their families, 
commerce failed to see that it was 
slowly strangling itself. 

It was not averse to using the chil- 
dren as a means of taking a cunning 
advantage of parental fondness. Ad- 
vertisements would make a direct 
appeal to children. ‘‘Get your mother,” 
the child might read, ‘‘to buy four tins 
of Stickit’s Sugar Icing. Send the 
coupons from the tins to us, with your 
name and address, and you will re- 
ceive the parts of a lovely model of a 
Wellington Bomber, which you can 
make yourself.’’ Or else: “‘Be sure 
and see that father buys the ‘Daily 
Snorter’ next Wednesday. No boy or 
girl must miss the ‘Adventures of 
Timothy the Rabbit in Topsy-Turvy- 
land.’ So look out for them—next 
Wednesday.’ Certain salesmen de- 
veloped a technique by which a refer- 
ence to the article as being of advan- 
tage to the children could secure a 
hearing which otherwise would be de- 
nied. 


It would seem that the present en- 
couragement of births is a recognition 
of the illogicality of the campaign 
against them. It may be that the pay- 
ing of bonuses for children, now a fea- 
ture (to their credit) in the wages regu- 
lations of many commercial firms, will 
be, under Providence, a means of secur- 
ing His rightful place for the Christ- 
Child. The danger is in State subsi- 
dizing of families, which may militate 
against the Christian conception of the 
family. 

The commercial world might find 
Christmas of little profit were it to de- 
pend entirely on catering for the chil- 
dren, considering their comparative 
fewness. Nor does it so depend, for 
Christmas is said to be the season of 
universal good will. We might indeed 
be sceptical that it isso infact. For we 
might question whether it has, as such, 
a common measure with the rest of the 
year. If it has not, and the good will 
is donned for the occasion, then it is 
certainly merely a disguise. We may 
contrast it with the old-time Christmas, 
the Christmas of the Church. For the 
Christ whose birth is truly honored is 
worshipped also in the other events of 
His life throughout the year. 


Sincerity of Christmas Greetings 


The trader may wish his patrons 
the compliments of the season on his 
printed card, and if we, not being pa- 
trons, receive one, it is usually because 
he hopes that we shall be, before an- 
other Christmas comes round. He 
may, with commercial persistence, try 
again next year, but if he then have no 
success with us, it is hardly likely that 
he will waste more money on us. The 
patrons, for their part, do not as a rule 
send Christmas cards to their trades- 
men. It is the trader who purveys the 
good wishes in return for his- patron’s 
money. 
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But it would be unfair to pretend 
that the sending of Christmas greet- 
ings is an intentionally commercial 
custom. Nevertheless, it cannot be 
denied that the sending of greetings be- 
tween friends has become more or less 
of a hide-bound exchange. It would be 
far more true expression of good will 
if the friends whose personal loyalty 
could not be doubted were left out for 
the moment, and greetings sent in- 
stead to those who were not so well 
circumstanced as to be able to reply. 
It would be a remarkable revolution, 
but a truly Christian one, if the warmth 
shown to friends at the festive season 
were extended to enemies. As things 
are, we get into the way of thinking 
that, because someone has neglected us 
now for two years running, there is no 
need to send to him. 

Actually he might be in low water, 
and our conventional greeting card 
may have been a ray of sunshine in a 
drab patch. He may have been in 
trouble and deploring his loss of old 
friends. We may assume, of course, 
that there are none of us so Scrooge- 
like as to want to refrain from remind- 
ing such unfortunates of our existence 
in case they should need and ask for re- 
lief. 

There is nearly always a sense of 
annoyance when a card arrives, and it 
is too late to return the compliment, 
unless it be belatedly for the New Year. 
And the annoyance will be propor- 
tionate to its elegance and cost. Who, 
in fact, is free from infection by the 
poison instilled into every pore by the 
atmosphere of commerce surrounding 
almost every phase of modern life? In 
essence, the certainty of a “‘return,’’ or 
a bargaining for a “return,” that 
characterizes Christmas gifts, is the 
same as the “safe return” the com- 
mercial world visualizes. 


Discriminate and —_—, Good 


There is, it is true, a delicacy of 
sentiment in hesitating to offer some- 
thing that the other may be unable to 
repay, and thinks he ought to repay. 
It is, according to current notions, to 
put the recipient under an obligation. 
But Father Faber says that “‘it is the 
sign of a vulgar man that he cannot 
bear to be under an obligation’”’ (““The 
Blessed Sacrament’’). It is eminently 
Christian to be under an obligation, for 
the Christian who is not under the 
sense of obligations which he can never 
repay, in virtue first of his having been 
redeemed, has no idea of what Christi- 
anity is. The loss of the sense of obli- 
gation in daily life implies a forgetful- 
ness that all gifts come to us from the 
Creator, even those also which come 
through other men. This loss indicates 
how degenerate the notion of good will 
can become when once commerce takes 
hold of it to exploit it. There is at 
Christmas too much mutual good will, 
and too little general good will; too 
much discriminate good will, and too 
little that is apparently indiscriminate. 
Good will, if it be genuine, does not 
discriminate. It must, because it is the 
attitude of the will, be turned in the 
right direction. 

Some may argue that the peace of 
Christmas is promised only to men of 
good will—‘‘men that are God’s 
friends,’’ as the Knox version of the 
New Testament paraphrases it. But 
that does not allow men to discrimi- 
nate. The peace of God is in the soul, 
and aside from our duty of not judging 
the state of the soul, it is a positive 
Christian duty to wish all men to share 
it. 

Holydays and Holidays 

We have not yet in the West reached 

the stage when commerce can afford to 
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abolish Christmas, and substitute a 
feast of its own. But the precursors of 
the modern commercial fraternity did 
abolish many of the holydays that 
Christians used to observe and enjoy. 
Too much rest, they thought, was bad 
for trade. But then commerce found 
that too much of the grindstone 
blunted the workman’s capacity for 
work; it did not pay. And so, in Eng- 
land, it instituted new ‘“‘holidays,”’ 
which in honor of money it called Bank 
Holidays. These replaced the old holy 
days dedicated to Jesus Christ, His 
Mother, and the poor fishermen and 
others, His Apostles and co-workers. 

Afterwards, it became evident that 
the holidays they had instituted were 
not sufficient. For many years before 
the war the cry was for more and more 
rest, fewer and fewer hours. The cult 
of the week-end arose: Friday to Mon- 
day for the fortunate; Thursday to 
Monday for the plutocrat. The sum- 
mer holiday, too— it has now become 
compulsory for employers to give it 
with pay in countries which claim to 
be socially enlightened, but which in 
truth are having to yield to force of 
circumstances. And while all this 
movement in favor of rest has ad- 
vanced, the wheels of commerce have 
revolved faster and faster. More holi- 
days and fewer hours have not resulted 
in a slowing down of the wheels, but in 
a speeding up. 

That might be taken to denote that 
rest for the workers has justified itself, 
and that the worker works all the 
better for having rested. No doubt he 
does within limits, but it is a fact that 
all this speeding up has been going on 
over a long period of years, and that 
during that time there has been a cut- 
ting down of staffs in industry, and 
vast schemes of rationalization, so that 
it is not so much the workmen who 


have done more work as the machines. 
The work of the workman is mixed up 
with all kinds of mental and nervous 
stress: worry as to how long he is 
going to keep his job, the strain of 
working against time and of coping 
with noise and bustle. He becomes the 
victim of a perpetual fatigue, which his 
rest days are not sufficient to repair. 
That is why the demand is ever for 
more rest days. 

The modern holiday cannot effec- 
tively supplant the ancient one, be- 
cause the modern holiday is, strictly 
speaking, nothing of the kind. The 
modern ambition is for a “good time,”’ 
whereas in the ages of faith the holiday 
itself was a good time—that is to say, 
it was a holy day. And in forgetting 
the derivation, modern society has lost 
the essence of the thing itself. The 
basis of the holiday, as of Sunday rest, 
is essentially religious worship. The 
recreation that is permeated by wor- 
ship is necessarily health-giving, be- 
cause both mental and bodily vitality 
owe much to the state of the soul. The 
“lovely time’ that so many people 
claim to have enjoyed on their holidays 
does not always serve the restorative 
purpose that was intended. Any gen- 
eral practitioner will testify that the 
after-holiday season is a busy time for 
him. If that is so, it may safely be 
assumed that for many who have not 
regressed so far as to need a physician, 
the holiday has left them at best in the 
state they were in before. 

The objector might say that there is 
no proof that the ancient holydays 
would fit folk any better for the kind of 
work they have to do to-day than do 
the holidays of modern times. There 
is reason in the objection; for we can- 
not visualize holydays as having any 
affinity with the ideals of the modern 
commercial world. There is a certain 
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fitness in the abolition of them, and 
the attempt by the modern world to 
make a substitute. Communism in 
Russia has abolished the Christian 
festivals, and Nazism was well on the 
way to doing so. And it may be re- 
marked that the institutors of the now 
almost universal Labor Day forgot 
that Christ was a workman in a car- 
penter’s shop. It is no wonder that 
Communism and Nazism should have 
gone further than commerce against 
the Christian festivals, seeing that they 
both exemplify extreme forms of na- 
tional Big Business. 


A Revival of Christmas 


The fact that the name of Christmas 
has not yet been eradicated in nomi- 
nally Christian countries is evidence 
that the influence of the Faith is by no 
means dead. Perhaps the following, 
taken from an English newspaper, 
signifies the ever-present possibility of 
a revival: “The tyrants of nearly 
twenty centuries have tried in vain to 
destroy the spirit of Christmas and all 
for which it stands. Their tyrannies 
have all perished and their names are 
now but evil memories.” 

It is somewhat paradoxical that in 
English-speaking countries the Christ- 
mas spirit has been kept alive to a large 
extent by the efforts of a man who was 
not strictly a Christian, for he pro- 
fessed Unitarianism: Charles Dickens. 
He has, it is true, been accused of mak- 
ing of a sacred festival just the secular 
celebration that it is the object of this 
article to denounce. But the exact 
opposite is the truth, and this can be 
proved from his own references to the 
sacredness of Christmas. Dickens 
hated commercialism as much as any- 
body. All his genius was devoted to 
combating the commercial spirit. He 
would have detested with all his soul a 


money-making Christmas; his was the 
feast of good cheer. If he exaggerated 
somewhat on the convivial side, that 
was only in line with his method, which 
was to exaggerate in order to empha- 
size. And it was, at any rate, an ex- 
aggeration on the right side, for con- 
viviality is nearer Christianity than is 
the mercenary spirit. Good cheer is 
generous, and generosity in its essence 
is universal love, found in its perfection 
only in the Christian religion. 

The fact that Christianity can be 
promoted even by those who do not 
acknowledge Christ as God is ex- 
plained by good faith in the promoter, 
and is an example of the principle that 
“the that is not against you is for you.” 
The vitality of the Christian, and 
Christmas, spirit is witness of the 
promise that the gates of hell shall not 
prevail. Even the Communist perse- 
cutors are discovering that no amount 
of oppression can anywhere effectively 
and finally crush it. But the truth of 
this permanence can be shown in an- 
other way—a way, moreover, that in- 
dicates also the reason for the com- 
mercial counterfeit meeting with so 
uproarious a success. 


Christ’s Place in Christmas 


The explanation is this: Christmas 
meets a need that every human being 
has. Commerce has pretended to sup- 
ply it, and in a commercial atmosphere 
its imposture has not been detected. 
On a child’s birthday, presents are 
given to the child. On Christ’s birth- 
day, presents are appropriately given 
to Christ. Christmas presents are 
properly the presents of Christians to 
Christ.. But not even the ingenuity of 
Messrs. Stuff and Buncombe, the uni- 
versal suppliers, who can take us for an 
imaginary and fantastic trip to the 
moon, or deliver a case of pineapple in 
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Alaska by Christmas Day, can under- 
take to deliver in heaven. And so 
presents are given instead to earthly 
children, and, since Christ was not al- 
ways a child but grew up to manhood, 
by men and women to each other. 


True Significance of Christmas 
Presents 


The origin and meaning of the 
Christmas present is thus revealed. It 
is something far higher and grander 
than a pretty little custom—or, as to- 
day, a profitable custom to the com- 
mercial world. Few recognize it as a 
gift to Christ, or in His stead, to 
Christians or those who ought to be 
Christians but are not. Nevertheless, 
it is the expression of the reality that 
every man, woman and child can be 
the living representative of Christ. It 


is an unconscious witness to the truth 
of the doctrine of alter Christus. 

As long as Christmas customs hold, 
as well as the name, there is some hope 
of a new realization that Christ, being 
God, is large enough to embrace all 
humanity. The mockery of the modern 
Christmas is not in replacing the wor- 
ship of Christ by the worship of man, 
for, given the Christmas spirit, that 
might have ultimately become righted 
in the worship of the Man. Nor is it so 
much in the parody of the gifts of the 
Wise Men: gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh. The truth is that the threefold 
aspect of the gift has been disregarded, 
and the world makes a mockery of 
Christmas in that it has repudiated the 
worship of the Child, and has es- 
tablished in its place the worship of the 
gold. 











Public Schools as Now Constituted 
Unconstitutional 


By JosepH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


We Catholics in many States are 
worrying over the fact that our paro- 
chial school children are being denied 
the right to ride the tax-supported 
school buses or to have any share in 
tax-subsidized school lunches. We are 
indignant, too, that we and any and all 
other groups prizing religion as the 
supreme thing in life can’t have their 
children released from tax-supported 
secularistic schools (pure class legis- 
lation) for one hour a week for reli- 
gious formation. But we haven't 
been really worried all these two past 
generations over the mighty evil of 
being told in practice that we do not 
really possess equal rights with secu- 
larists and with post-Christians, and 
that religious freedom consists in the 
privilege of being non-religious or ir- 
religious. Weseem to have acquiesced 
in the flagrant fallacy that tax-sup- 
ported schools must exclude from their 
curriculum the teaching of supernat- 
ural and Christian religion, unless it be 
first fragmentary and then so watered 
down by secularism as not to be dis- 
tinguishable from simon-pure secular- 
ism. It is well for us to bear in mind 
that the traditional American common 
or public school was at its inception a 
religious school, and corresponded fully 
to what a parochial school would still 
be for Presbyterians, Congregational- 
ists and Episcopalians—provided these 
three denominations as groups still 
believed in the Holy Trinity, the in- 
spiration of the Bible and the neces- 
sity of keeping the Ten Command- 


ments for good citizenship here and for 
eternal happiness hereafter. This con- 
tinued all through the Colonial period 
and up to the second quarter of the last 
century. Then European secularism 
begah to make itself felt, also Evan- 
gelical as opposed to dogmatic Protes- 
tantism. Already an agitation had 
started for non-sectarian schools in 
the sense of what we might now call 
inter-denominational schools. 


Spread of Non-Sectarian Schools 


By the time of the Civil War these 
so-called non-sectarian schools were 
pretty much in the ascendant. All 
the while, though, Protestant colleges 
and Protestant high schools (acade- 
mies, as they were called) continued to 
receive tax funds for at least part of 
their support. After the Civil War, 
Catholics in the Eastern States began 
to demand either a share in the tax 
funds for Catholic schools, or that the 
public schools would cease to be inter- 
denominational. Jews also joined in 
the protests. So, by the fourth quarter 
of the last century we began to have 
public schools that were secularistic 
in outlook and purely secularistic in 
teaching where Catholics and Jews 
were strong enough to make their pro- 
test felt. However, there are still no 
small number of places where the pub- 
lic schools are about as Protestant as 
present-day diluted Protestantism de- 
mands, with Bible reading and with 
commencement exercises conducted 
in the Protestant churches by turns as 
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a sort of religious function. Since 
1870 we have had many States write a 
clause into their fundamental law to 
the effect that it shall be forever un- 
lawful to appropriate public money 
for sectarian purposes—this meaning 
that it shall be forever unlawful to 
afford the children of believing par- 
ents education in conformity with 
that highest prerogative of every 
American citizen, religious liberty. 
Protestants as a group have thrown in 
their lot with the organized and un- 
organized secularists of the country, 
and made all tax-supported education 
legally secularistic, as if religious lib- 
erty and equality of right had no mean- 
ing at all when it comes to public edu- 
cation; as if that liberty did not de- 
mand educational conformity with re- 
ligious belief and training in the Chris- 
tian or the pre-Christian virtues of 
prudence, temperance, fortitude and 
justice supernaturalized by the divine 
virtues of faith, hope and charity. 
Catholics, believing Jews and un-mod- 
ernized Protestants are all treated as 
if they had no educational rights what- 
soever, but do have one inescapable 
duty—that duty being to have their 
children slowly apostatized through 
subjection to an educational regime 
from grade school to university in- 
cluded, that is based on the supposi- 
tion that there is no supernatural order, 
and for that matter no natural law, 
only natural forces. 


Constitutionality of Non-Sectarian Edu- 
cation Challenged by Chief Justice 


Right here we might go back to an 
historic speech made by the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Ari- 
zona in the Hall of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Territorial Legisla- 
ture at Tucson on February 2, 1875, 
and published as a pamphlet that same 
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year by the Cosmopolitan Printing 
Company of San Francisco. The 
Chief Justice, Honorable Edmund F. 
Dunne, was provoked to make this 
speech by the denunciation of his local 
Catholic brethren by their non-Cath- 
olic fellow-citizens because those mili-, 
tant Catholics refused to patronize a 
grand ball for the raising of funds for 
the local public schools on the ground 
that those local schools were not public 
schools, since Catholic children could 
not attend them in good conscience. 
A few paragraphs of that speech show 
most eloquently the muddled-minded- 
ness of non-Catholics at that time, no 
less than at the present time. The en- 
tire talk of forty-seven pages was so 
thorough that the aged Brownson in 
the last number of his Quarterly Review 
(in October of that same year) pro- 
nounced it the best statement of the 
Catholic school question that he had 
seen made; and he had been writing 
on Catholic schools from the year of 
his conversion in 1844, just thirty-one 
years before to the very month. Those 
few paragraphs are as much up-to-date 
as if they had been written yesterday, 
and they give the legal status of the 
question in all its strength. I quote: 


“We, that is, those for whom I 
now argue, maintain: 

Ist. That the State has no 
right to teach religion. 

2nd. That the State has no 
right to teach irreligion. 

3rd. That the State has no 
inherent right to teach 
at all. 

“Now, I do not deny that the 
questions raised are the most serious 
ones that were ever proposed to the 
law-making power of any State, and 
therefore I shall, in all subsequent 
stages of this argument—for I ex- 
pect it to last for some time—freely 
admit that there is a tremendous 
conflict of opinion among men in 
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general on these propositions; and 
I shall patiently listen to every ar- 
gument produced against them, and, 
so far as it naturally becomes incum- 
bent on me, shall do my best to 
honestly answer all such arguments; 
but I cannot admit that there is any 
difficulty about the true decision on 
the question. I think the truth of 
the proposition will be evident to 
every person candidly examining 
the subject, and who may be ad- 
mitted to have a reasonably correct 
idea of what a State is, and what 
‘education’ means. Also, I must, in 
justice to my side of the argument, re- 
mind you as you very well know, that 
I could not reasonably be expected 
to be prepared at this moment for a 
full consideration of so important a 
question. You know that I have 
very recently come among you, that 
I am now engaged in holding a ses- 
sion of the Supreme Court, that this 
discussion has been suddenly pre- 
cipitated by local action, and that 
what I say now is almost ‘off-hand’; 
but it will do for a beginning. I will 
open the argument for you. You have 
among you the keenest and sharpest 
intellects in the land, and some of 
them will very probably find some 
points I have not fully covered, and 
I may have to acknowledge a hit, 
now and then, which will require ex- 
planation; but, if I cannot, in the 


close, make a good case, I shall find . 


no fault if you show good reason for 
deciding against me. Also, I must 
necessarily, in the brief time which 
I can have for setting forth our posi- 
tion, often confine myself to stating 
what I conceive to be the truth in 
the matter, without fully arguing it. 
That will come more in detail here- 
after. 


May the State Teach Religion or 
Irreligion? 


“Now for the first proposition, 
that the State has no right to teach 
religion. ‘Oh, we admit that,’ you 
will say; ‘we will admit that as fully 
as you wish. No need of any dis- 
cussion about that.’ Very well; I 
would be glad to know that you ad- 


mitted it, and were willing to admit 
it, with all its mecessary consequences. 
Some people say they fully admit a 
proposition; but when you make an 
application of the admission which 
necessarily follows, and which they 
do not like, they ‘go back on you,’ 
as you say here, and claim that they 
admitted it, with that qualification. 
They will not argue as to whether it 
necessarily follows, but will stolidly 
maintain that the exception is a part 
of the general proposition. They 
will then neither admit nor deny 
generally, nor state any proposition 
to which they will unqualifiedly ad- 
here. They ‘stand mute.’ In Eng- 
land, they used to have the ‘peine 
forte et dure’ for such cases; and, if ever 
there was a case where, playfully 
speaking, its application could be jus- 
tified, it is where a person pretends 
to argue, and insists upon arguing, 
and yet will not take any decided 
ground upon the point in issue: as 
I fear I may have to charge this ma- 
jority with doing, in some things, 
before I get through. 

“Well, you. admit, then, that the 
State has no right to teach religion. 

‘Herein comes our second propo- 
sition, that the State has no right 
to teach irreligion; that is, to teach 
in such a manner as to seriously in- 
terfere with the religious education 
of the child. Now we come to what 
some people claim to be debatable 
ground. 

“When the public-school system 
of this. country was first brought 
forward, it was established on the 
theory that the State had a right to 
insist that the children of the coun- 
try should receive instruction in 
virtue, morality, and knowledge, in 
order that they might become good 
citizens. You will please notice 
that virtue and morality were put 
first, and knowledge—that is, mere 
intellectual culture—was put last, 
as it should have been. See the 
early State Constitutions on the 
matter. 

“Under this theory public schools 
were established, and what were 
claimed by the State to be principles 
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of virtue, morality, and general 
knowledge, were taught. After a 
while a great many people became 
dissatisfied with the system, so far 
as it professed to teach principles of 
virtue and morality—the most im- 
portant things. Prayers were offered 
up in the schools, and versions of the 
Bible were read and commented upon 
by teachers who had their own views 
on the subject. Objections were 
made to these comments. To sat- 
isfy these objections, a modification 
of the system was admitted, that 
hereafter the Bible should be read 
‘without note or comment.’ It ran 
on for a while in this way; but then 
the objection was made that the ver- 
sions of the Bible’ read were not true 
versions, and that, therefore, the 
Bible, truly speaking, was not read, 
and that false notions in religion 
were thus taught. Then another 
modification of the system was per- 
mitted, which forbade the reading 
of any version of the Bible whatever. 
The majority thought that, now they 
had got the school law in such shape, 
all would be satisfied; but it was 
found that there still remained a 
large class which claimed that, even 
without any direct teaching of re- 
ligion, the system as managed had 
the effect to teach irreligion, and 
they asked to be allowed to withdraw 
their children from the so-called 


public schools, and educate them in. 


virtue and morality themselves, in 
separate schools, and receive their 
proper share of the public money. 


May Accidental Majorities Revise the 
Constitution? 


“Charles Lamb—dear, delightful 
Elia—says all people draw the line 
somewhere, and that he believed in 
drawing it at roast pig; that roast 
pig was one of the most delicious 
things in existence, and that any 
man who differed with him as to the 
primary and paramount excellence 
of roast pig, was not to be trusted. 
Now, right here on this point—the 
demand for separate schools, where 
the principles of virtue and morality 
might be taught in accordance with 


the wishes of the parents—the pres- 
ent accidental majority concluded 
to draw the line, and stand upon it; 
and there’s the fight, there’s the 
issue, there’s the proposition we have 
to discuss. The present majority 
declare they will stand or fall by the 
system on this point; but while they 
have the right to say they will stand 
or fall in their support of the sytem 
on this point, they have no right nor 
power to say that the system itself 
shall thus stand or fall. We haveasay 
in the matter ourselves, and, if our 
views prevail, the present majority 
becomes simply a minority, and then 
‘they will know how it is themselves.’ 
They will then find that all their talk 
about our people being opposed to 
the education of the masses, and 
their people being in favor of it, is 
mere talk. Then, for the first time 
in their lives, they will be compelled 
to study history, they will be com- 
pelled to prove their case, not assert 
it as they have been doing. They 
may think they have read history, 
properly speaking, but they have 
never done it. They read Macaulay, 
and Motley, and Froude, and such 
writers, confessed partisans, and 
think they understand the case. 
They have simply read the brief on 
their side. But suppose I would 
hear the argument on one side only 
in my court, and decide accordingly, 
how would you, as a whole, like it, 
and how near do you think I would 
get to a true understanding of the 
point in issue? No; I have to hear 
both sides. How many of the ma- 
jority have done it on this question? 
And how do they dare decide without 
examining both sides? They would 
impeach me if I undertook to 
do it where even a paltry hundred 
dollars was involved; and in turn I 
suppose I may have the liberty of 
impeaching them, and charging that 
they will be false to their duty, as 
citizens of this Republic, if they dare 
decide on such a momentous issue as 
this now pending without patiently 
and reasonably hearing, and dispas- 
sionately considering, the arguments 
on both sides. And if, after such 
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hearing, they fail to do their best to 
carry out the policy of the law as in- 
dicated by the adoption of the dif- 
ferent amendments referred to— 
namely, that, wherever a grievance 
is shown to exist, they should en- 
deavor to so amend the law as to 
abate such grievance. It will be a 
poor argument to say that the law 
cannot be improved upon. Did all 
wisdom die with the framers of the 
law as it stands? Is there no room 
for further progress?” 


Bishop Gilmore’s Proposal 


The only redress that Brownson saw 
against the unjust and the unconstitu- 
tional treatment of Catholics in regard 
to tax-supported schools was political 
agitation. He thought, if Catholics 
were to unite everywhere following the 
advice of Bishop Gilmore of Cleveland 
several years before and were to refuse 
to vote for any man running for public 
office who would not promise to do his 
best to bring about an amendment to 
the school laws so as to take Catholics 
and other sincere believers in religion 
as the absolute objective in life out of 
the Jim Crow educational class, that 
their efforts would eventually succeed. 
Brownson remarked that a few years 
before he had wondered whether Bis- 
hop Gilmore’s advice was prudent be- 
cause Catholics were not strong enough 
to carry any issue at the polls; but he 
had in the intervening time changed 
his mind, realizing that Catholics were 
strong enough in the big States to de- 
feat the Democratic party. He was 
sure in 1875 that, if Catholics came out 
and insisted on their Constitutional 
rights, sooner or later they would have 
those rights acknowledged. For Amer- 
icans like those willing to fight for their 
rights; because rights not worth fight- 
ing for are not worth possessing. But 
no such movement on a large scale was 
ever undertaken. Now we can see 


why. Most Catholics then were of the 
immigrant generation; bishops and 
priests were too busy getting together 
the mere necessities of the higher life 
to carry on anything like a concerted 
action for educational redress. Be- 
sides, the parochial school carried on 
at a sacrifice afforded the non-English- 
speaking immigrants a chance to keep 
up their language and their ancestral 
traditions. The language school for 
those immigrants was a transitional 
help; the support, too, was relatively 
easy compared with what it has be- 
come since sixteen years of Catholic 
education has to be provided instead 
of from four to eight. Political agita- 
tion, too, at that time in many quarters 
looked to be the greater of the two evils. 
So things have gone on these seventy 
years .without the movement advo- 
cated in 1875 by judicious men being 
so much as started. 

Redress, though, is now at hand 
without the great trouble and the great 
expense of starting political agitation 
in every school district of the country. 
We can accomplish our aim by the 
same quick expedient that the aggrieved 
German-speaking people in Nebraska 
did when that State in 1919 passed 
a law prohibiting the teaching of 
any subject in any language other than 
the English language, or the teaching 
of any other language than the English 
language. These people made a test 
case of the law by bringing it to the 
United States Supreme Court. That 
august Tribunal declared the law un- 
constitutional because arbitrary and 
without any reasonable relation to any 
end within the competency of the 
State, and as depriving teachers and 
parents of liberty without due process 
of law. The Court further said that 
the liberty protected by the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution may 
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not be interfered with under the guise 
of protecting the public interest -by 
legislative action which is arbitrary or 
without reasonable relation to some 
purpose within the competency of the 
State to effect. The Court further 
said: 


**, that mere abuse incident to an 
occupation ordinarily useful is not 
enough to justify its abolition, al- 
though regulation may be entirely 
proper. No sudden emergency has 
arisen which renders knowledge by a 
child of some language other than 
English so clearly harmful as to 
justify its inhibition with a conse- 
quent infringement of rights long 
freely enjoyed. We are constrained 
to conclude that the statute as ap- 
plied is arbitrary and without reason- 
able relation to any end within the 
competency of the State. 

“As the statute undertakes to in- 
terfere only with teaching which in- 
volves a modern language, leaving 
complete freedom as to other mat- 
ters, there seems no adequate foun- 
dation for the suggestion that the 
purpose was to protect the child’s 
health by limiting his mental ac- 
tivity. It is well known that pro- 
ficiency in a foreign language sel- 
dom comes to one not instructed at 
an early age, and experience shows 
that this is not injurious to the 
health, morals, or understanding of 
the ordinary child.” 


That invalidated Nebraska statute 
may be attributed to the first World 
War hysteria—the same hysteria 
that changed “‘sauerkraut’’ into ‘‘lib- 
erty cabbage” and “Hamburg steak” 
into ‘‘Salisbury steak.’’ No such ex- 
cuse can be alleged for the compulsory 
educational act adopted on November 
7, 1922, under the initiative provisions 
of her Constitution by the voters of 
Oregon. That act required every 
parent, guardian or other person hav- 
ing control or charge or custody of a 
child between eight and sixteen years 


to send him ‘‘to a public school for the 
period of time a public school shall be 
held during the current year’ in the 
district where the child resides, and 
failure to do soisa misdemeanor. The 
Supreme Court of the United States 
on June 19, 1925, declared unconstitu- 
tional this law—although this law is no 
more outrageous in principle, although 
it is in degree, than are the laws of all 
our States which force parents either 
to educate their child in the heresy of 
secularism or to provide at their own 
expense education for him in his God- 
given and constitutionally protected 
right of being educated in the religion 


of his own choice, no less than that of 


his parents. The words of the Court 
are well worth quoting: 


“Under the doctrine of Meyer vs. 
Nebraska, 262 U.S. 390, Amer. Law 
Reports 1446, we think it entirely 
plain that the Act of 1922 unreason- 
ably interferes with the liberty of 
parents and guardians to direct the 
upbringing and education of children 
under their control. Rights guar- 
anteed by the Constitution may not 
be abridged by legislation which has 
no reasonable relation to some pur- 
pose within the competency of the 
State. The fundamental theory of 
liberty upon which all governments 
in this Union repose excludes any 
general power of the State to stand- 
ardize its children by forcing them to 
accept instruction from public teach- 
ers only. The child is not the mere 
creature of the State; those who 
nurture him and direct his destiny 
have the right, coupled with the 
high duty, to recognize and prepare 
him for additional obligations. The 
Act is, therefore, unconstitutional.’’ 


Why Not a Test Case? 


When are we Catholics going to 
make a test case of what we maintain 
is the unconstitutionality of tax-sup- 
ported schools as now set up every- 
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where throughout the Union? When 
are we going to bring suit to have done 
away with the abridgment of the equal- 
ity of our rights in all matters as Ameri- 
can citizens, including an educational 
provision that does not deny in practice 
that guaranteed equality? When are 
we going to challenge before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States the 
brazen effrontery of the States and 
municipalities in taking away alto- 
gether our religious liberty in matters of 
education—when demand a cessation 
of this taking away by indirection of 
the paramount prerogative of every 
American citizen? Nearly every Eu- 
ropean country sets up an educational 
system that the different groups can 
use in conscience. According to Fa- 
ther Cunningham, the distinguished 
Notre Dame educator, in his book on 
“The Pivotal Problems of Education,”’ 
Holland with a non-Catholic majority 
is the only dominant Protestant group 
that gives even-handed justice in edu- 
cational matters to its Catholic mi- 
nority. In neighboring Canada, the 
French Catholic province of Quebec, 
according to the same educator, is ab- 
solutely fair in the apportionment of 
utility taxation, the big source of school 
support; whereas Protestant English- 
speaking Ontario is most unfair, acting 
much the same as do our own non- 
Catholic majorities, acting on the prin- 
ciple that Catholics have only frac- 
tional rights where  tax-supported 
schools are concerned. As late as 
1936, the City of Toronto gave this 
striking example of un-proportional 
school funds. Catholics stood one to 
six in school service rendered, but only 
one to ninety-one in funds allotted. 
Our organized secularists and our mis- 
led non-Catholics these seventy years 


have been anticipating the democracy 
of Russia, which is: take what we give 
you or you get nothing at all but the 
purge. 

When, I ask, is East Ural democracy 
in matters educational going to be re- 
placed in this country of ours by gen- 
uine representative education—an ed- 
ucation that the State agrees is the 
primary function of the parent, but 
that she as her second God-given right 
undertakes to supply because of in- 
dividual and group deficiency, and 
therefore in accord with the indefea- 
sible rights of the parent? Long has 
our Federal Government led the way 
by furnishing to its armed defenders— 
not secularistic social workers as chap- 
lains, but—rabbis, ministers and priests 
in accordance with the religious con- 
victions of these soldiers themselves. 
So, too, when that grateful Govern- 
ment would extend to its returning 
heroes educational help, she made no 
other restriction on the school to be 
chosen than scholastic competency, as 
she had so nobly done in depression 
years in her student aid. When, I 
repeat, will the two-plus-two-makes- 
four treatment be accorded to con- 
vinced believers in a supernatural and 
necessary order of life and action in the 
matter of tax-supported schools? Just 
as soon, I answer, as we get the Su- 
preme Court on the trail of our short- 
weight and shyster educational bosses 
from one end of the country to the 
other. We can make that blessed day 
dawn early, a day joyous for every 
fair-minded and upright American 
citizen no matter what be his religion 
or lack of religion; for the just nation, 
no less than the just man, shall shine 
as the sun—the one for all time as the 
other for all eternity. 








St. Robert Bellarmine—Preacher 
By JoHN A. HArRDon, S.J. 


St. Robert Bellarmine, as a Saint, 
scholar and Doctor of the Church, 
needs no introduction to Catholic 
readers. When Clement VIII ap- 
pointed him to the College of Cardi- 
nals, he is reported to have said: ‘““‘We 
elect this man because he has not his 
equal for learning in the Church of 
God.” Shortly before his canonization 
in 1930, the semiofficial organ of the 
Holy See, Osservatore Romano, identi- 
fied Bellarmine with Saints Francis de 
Sales and Alphonsus Ligouri as one of 
the three great: ‘‘masters of Catholi- 
cism in modern times.” 

As an apologist and controversialist, 
therefore, Bellarmine is quite as well 
known among the Protestants whose 
ancestors he refuted as among Catho- 
lics whose faith he upheld. But St. 
Robert has yet to come into his own 
as one of the greatest orators and 
preachers of medieval and modern 
Christianity. This in the face of vol- 
umes of historical evidence, drawn from 
his own compositions and from the 
testimony of contemporaries, which 
fully justify his claim to such a title. 
Back in 1713, for example, the Theo- 
logical Faculty of Louvain addressed 
a letter to Pope Clement XI in which 
they begged him to raise Robert to the 
honors of the altar. Their petition be- 
gan: “Among the wonderful things 
which, by the-grace of God, Bellar- 
mine achieved here . . . were Latin ser- 
mons, sermons all on fire with the 
Divine Spirit and as full of piety as of 
learning. So large were his audiences 
that even the vast spaces of the church 


could not accommodate them, and such 
was his success that many men were 
brought back to the true Faith.” 

Our present purpose, however, will 
not be to demonstrate St. Robert’s title 
to preéminence in pulpit oratory. It 
will rather be to examine one out of 
more than a hundred of these Latin 
sermons so generously praised by the 
professors of Louvain and see whether 
in some small way we too might not 
capture a bit of that fire of the divine 
spirit and fullness of piety with which 
the spoken words were endowed. As 
the sermon selected deals with Christ- 
mas, it should possess a special interest 
at this season for the readers of this 
REVIEW. 


Panegyric on the Triple Birth 


“The birth of our Divine Saviour, 
which the Catholic Church throughout 
the world commemorates on Christmas 
Day, is no simple, single birth like that 
of the rest of men. For Sacred Scrip- 
tures, Apostolic tradition and the pre- 
diction of the prophets testify to its 
being remarkably varied and manifold. 
There was, first of all, the birth of 
Christ in heaven without a mother; 
then on earth without a father; and 
finally in the hearts of men without 
either a father or a mother. Further- 
more, Christ was born of a mother and 
without a father only once; He is often 
born without a father or a mother; but 
His birth of a Father and without a 
mother is everlasting and unto all 
eternity. Or viewed from still another 
angle, Jesus Christ is born in heaven, of 
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a Father, as God; He is born on earth, 
of a mother, as man; and is being born 
in our hearts, without father or mother, 
as both God and man. 

“We see, therefore, that Our Lord 
has not one but three births which we 
are bidden to celebrate to-day: a Di- 
vine, a human and a spiritual birth. 
Each of them is so surpassingly won- 
derful that to all three can be justly 
applied the prophetic question of 
Isaias: ‘Who shall declare His genera- 
tion?’”’ 

At this point, St. Robert proposes to 
explain in terms of this threefold birth 
the ancient liturgical custom of saying 
three Masses on Christmas Day. The 
original historical background for the 
custom has been summarized by Dom 
Butler in the twelfth volume of his 
“Lives of the Saints’: “It was in the 
fifth century that these Jerusalem ob- 
servances—of saying three Masses on 
the Feast of the Nativity—were dupli- 
cated at Rome. At midnight the Pope 
celebrated Mass at the Liberian Basil- 
ica of St. Mary Major, to which the 
reputed relics of the wooden crib were 
brought during the seventh century; 
then later in the day a procession was 
made to St. Peter’s, where the Pope 
sang Mass again. In between these 
two celebrations came another which 
took place in the imperial church of St. 
Anastasia below the Palatine. By the 
middle of the twelfth century, the 
third Mass was also being sung at St. 
Mary Major because of the distance 
of St. Peter’s from the Lateran where 
the Popes lived.... Thus is seen the 
origin of the three Masses which every 
priest may celebrate on Christmas 
Day. And these Masses are still 
labeled in the Missal with the name of 
the respective stations, ‘at the crib, 
at St. Mary Major, and at St. Anas- 
tasia.’ 


Later on, the observance was given 
a mystical significance.” 


Mystical Significance of the Three Masses 


The mystical significance of which 
Butler speaks was the aim of Bellar- 
mine’s explanation of the human, 
divine and spiritual nativity of Jesus 
Christ: 

“The Catholic Church commemo- 
rates this threefold birth of Our Lord 
in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass of- 
fered by her priests on Christmas Day. 
In the Holy Sacrifice during the night 
of the vigil, we celebrate the human 
birth of Christ when, ‘in the depths of 
an all-pervading silence, out of the 
middle of the night, the Almighty 
Word of God leaped down from His 
throne in the heavens to take up His 
abode among the children of men.’ 
That is why the Gospel beginning with 
the words, ‘There came forth an edict 
from Cesar Augustus,’ is read in the 
Mass at night. It recounts the story 
of Christ’s temporal birth into the 
world. 

“Later on, at dawn, we celebrate 
the second Sacrifice, this time in the 
company of the shepherds. The mys- 
tery recalled at the second Mass is the 
spiritual birth of Christ in our souls. 
Significantly, too, His coming to us 
coincides with the first break of 
spiritual day in our minds and hearts. 

“Finally, in the full heat of day, 
we commemorate that ineffable, ever- 
lasting birth by which the Word of 
God and True Light is generated for 
all eternity from the heavenly Father 
of Lights.” 

Each of the three nativities answers 
to Isaias’ inspired text: ‘“‘Who shall 
declare His generation?’ Bellarmine 
takes them up one by one with a sim- 
plicity that leaves nothing to be de- 
sired for clearness and ease in under- 
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standing, although the truths we are 
led to view touch the deepest myster- 
ies of God’s revelation to man. 

“The Feast of Christmas is especially 
concerned with the human and tem- 
poral birth of Christ. His genera- 
tion as man is the principal source of 
our joy during this holy season. At 
the same time it is the cause of our 
keenest admiration at the outpouring 
of miracles which the mystery calls to 
mind. Solomon, the wisest of men, 
after he had penetrated the most hid- 
den secrets of nature, boasted that he 
could find nothing new under the sun. 
But to-day we see Christ disproving 
Solomon’s boast and vindicating the 
title He claimed for Himself when He 
‘Behold, One greater than Solo- 
mon is here.’ He found what Solomon 
had searched for in vain. And to 
help us appreciate the miracles that 
took place at Christ’s nativity, we 
shall classify them into five groups, 
answering to each of the following five 


said: 


questions: Who is it that is born? 
Of whom is He born? How? Where? 
And when?” 


Who Is Born? 


‘“‘Who is it that is born? It is a 
full-grown man. How can that be? 
Can a man of years be born into the 
world? ‘How can a man be born 
when he is old? Can he enter a second 
time into his mother’s womb and 
so be ‘born again’? And yet, the 
Man who is born to-day is more than 
full-grown, He is ancient in years. 
Till now it was natural for infants to be 
born and old men to die. But with the 
advent of Christ, nature reverses it- 
self. In the vision of Daniel, the 
prophet had said: ‘I looked until 
thrones were placed and the Ancient 
of Days sat down. His garment was 
white as snow and His hair like new- 


combed wool.’ Christ is this Ancient 
of Days, whose head is white with the 
eternity of years, whose existence is 
without beginning and without end, 
whose life withal begins to-day. Here 
is fulfilled the mystery which Jeremias 
had foretold centuries before when he 
wrote: “The Lord has created a new 
thing upon the earth, a woman will en- 
compass aman.’ Which means that in 
God’s own time, a certain woman—or 
rather a virgin—will encompass in her 
womb, not an infant or a child, for this 
would be nothing new, but a Man, 
indeed a mature and infinitely wise 
Man. Let us never forget that Christ 
the Lord is no less wise, no less ma- 
ture, no less developed, of no less 
understanding or prudence to-day, 
as He lies on His bed of straw, than 
He was when He hung upon the Cross 
or as He is even now, reigning in the 
glory of His Heavenly Father.” 


Of Whom Is He Born? 


In response to his second question— 
“Of whom was Christ born ?’’—Bellar- 
mine simply voices the defined teach- 
ing of the Church when he says: 
“Of the Virgin Mary.”’ Modern crit- 
ics of the rationalist school have out- 
done themselves in their efforts to 
disprove the Virgin Birth of the Sa- 
viour. They claim that the words of 
Isaias: ‘‘Behold a virgin shall be found 
with child,” should read: ‘‘Behold a 
young woman shall be found with 
child.” They base their assertion 
on the meaning of the Hebrew word 
“almah,”’ corresponding to our ‘“‘vir- 
gin.” The English biblical scholar, 
Arendzen, easily disposes of their 
groundless objection in his volume of 
New Testament exegesis entitled, 
‘Prophets, Priests and Publicans.’’ He 
says: ‘““The Hebrew word ‘almah’ is 
supposed not to mean ‘virgin,’ but 
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merely a young woman of marriage- 
able age. But the Jews themselves 
before the days of Christ in their so- 
called Septuagint version, when they 
were without any bias, translated it 
by the Greek word ‘parthenos,’. the 
strictest Greek term for an untouched 
virgin. Later on, indeed, after Christ, 
when they rejected the version they 
once thought inspired, they translated 
the Hebrew ‘almah’ by the Greek 
‘neanis,’ which means ‘young woman.’ 
Surely we have a right to trust the 
ancient Jews rather than the later 
ones whose anti-Christian bias is un- 
mistakable.’’ Bellarmine had none of 
this higher criticism to contend with. 
He was able to take the Lord’s Virgin 
Birth for granted and go on from 
there. 

“Christ was born of no ordinary 
woman but of the Virgin Mary. Where 
again is Solomon who said: ‘There 
is nothing new under the sun’? In 
what age has it ever been known, in 
what genealogies has it ever been 
said, in what books has it ever been 
read that a virgin conceived or a vir- 
gin brought forth and a virgin re- 
mained after giving birth? . Thirty 
years later, the Lord will come forth 
from the tomb that was closed and 
enter in among His disciples, although 
the doors were shut against Him. 
But by then He had already taken on 
an immortal and spiritualized body. 
What we witness at His birth, there- 
fore, is in a sense a greater miracle 
than the Resurrection. Here at Beth- 
lehem we see Him coming forth from 
His mother’s womb, not in a body that 
is glorified, but still clothed in the 
passible flesh of human weakness and 
mortality.” 


Circumstances of the Nativity 


There are three more questions to 





answer: the place, the time and the 
manner of Christ’s nativity. With 
an apology for his brevity, St. Robert 
briefly answers them while caution- 
ing his listeners that, if the matter 
were treated more deeply, the marvels 
therein contained would be seen to 
compare favorably with the tremen- 
dous miracle of a God becoming man 
and His birth as the Child of a Virgin 
Mother. 

‘“‘What place did Our Saviour choose 
to be born in? Bethlehem of Juda! 
He did not choose a city like Tiberias, 
the home of kings, or Jerusalem, or 
any other capital or metropolis. He 
selects the least likely and most ob- 
scure town in Palestine. What is 
more, even in this almost nameless 
hamlet He passes over the mansions 
of the rich and picks for His birth- 
place an old dilapidated stable. Still 
more, in this stable He will not be 
born on a soft and comfortable bed, 
but on the prickly straw laid in the 
rough-hewn trough for the beasts of 
the field. But precisely here, in this 
incredible choice, we have evidence 
not only of Christ’s profound humility 
but of His all-embracing and provi- 
dent wisdom. Since He was to be 
praised in birth and execrated at 
death, He wished to be born in the 
lowliest and least known of places 
and die where His death would be 
best known by the most people. Thus, 
He gave us an example, in Bethlehem 
as on Calvary, neither to seek the 
praise of men nor overmuch to fear 
their sneers. 

“On the manner of Christ’s birth, 
there is a double miracle awaiting our 
admiration. While other women do 
not give birth without the attendant 
help of others or without such ex- 
cruciating pain that, whenever the 
Scriptures wish to describe extremest 
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agony, they compare it to the travails 
of childbirth, the Virgin Mother was 
spared all of this. Not only did Mary 
not require the help of others when she 
bore her Son, not only did she not 
have to suffer the usual exquisite pains 
of parturition, but she brought forth 
the Son of God with the greatest joy 
and amid the sweetest of heavenly 
consolations.”’ 


Time of the Nativity 


“Our final consideration, relative to 
the human birth of Christ, is on the 
time when He came into the world. 
We can pass over the remarkable fact 
that He chose the exact time when He 
should be born. No less remarkable, 
though, is the nature of the time He 
chose. It was neither at the begin- 
ning of the world nor anywhere near 
its end. It was not a period of war 
_ but an era of peace. It was not under 
the rule of a republic but under a mon- 
archy. It was not at the time of the 
equinox but right at the solstice. It 
was not during the summer but during 
winter. It was not during the day 
but in the dead of night. Shall we 
call them ‘coincidences’ of time chosen 
by the Lord for His birthday? Rather 
let us call them a complexus of that 
fullness of time of which the Apostle 
tells the Galatians: ‘When the full- 
ness of time arrived, God sent His 
Son.’ 

‘“‘We see, therefore, that the Lord 
in His wisdom did not choose the be- 
ginning of the world for His entrance 
into the work of His hands. If we 
may hazard a reason, might it not be 
that, since it was God who was to be 
born, it were only fitting that His 
birth take place with all possible dig- 
nity and majesty, consonant with the 
advent of the King of kings? And so, 
that His coming might be the more 


desired by men, it was delayed for a 
period of thousands of years. Yet, 
all the while the prospect of His ad- 
vent was kept alive by the mouth of 
His priests and prophets. On the 
other hand, the Lord did not choose 
the end of the world for His nativity. 
Otherwise there would have been 
danger that men might forget about 
the Messiah altogether, because they 
had to wait so long for His coming. 
The Lord did not come during a time 
of war but in a period of world-wide 
and hitherto undreamed-of peace. 
Surely a symbol of that peace between 
God and man, between heaven and 
earth, which Christ as the true Solo- 
mon had come to effect. He preferred 
to make His entry under the rule of a 
monarchy instead of a republic, inas- 
much as He is Himself the one true 
and supreme Monarch of all peoples 
and the invisible Head of the Catholic 
Church. He selected the winter sol- 
stice, because at that time of the year 
the sun begins to turn towards us and 
the days become longer; and signifi- 
cantly, Jesus Christ is the true Sun 
of Justice who from His birth on be- 
gan, as never before, to turn towards 
us and come closer to us. And lastly, 
He chose the cold and darkness of 
night to teach us that we should find 
no light of mind or warmth of heart 
outside of Him; but that through 
Him we might hope to receive not 
only light and warmth but the burn- 
ing heat of day—nothing short of the 
glorious vision of God and the con- 
summation of all His love.”’ 


Spiritual Nativity of Christ 


For the sake of emphasis, Bellar- 
mine reserves the spiritual birth of 
Christ for the very end. Meantime 
he gives passing mention to what he 
admits is objectively the noblest and 
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greatest of the three nativities honored 
on Christmas Day. 

“According to St. Basil, the mystery 
of the divine generation of the Son of 
God is so transcendent that we had 
best commemorate it not with speech 
but with a reverent and adoring si- 
lence. Assuredly there is nothing more 
resplendent or more perspicuously 
clear than this generation by which 
the True Light is begotten of Light and 
God is born of God. At the same 
time there is nothing more hidden 
or more unfathomable; not because 
there is any shadow of obscurity in 
God, but because the Light that is 
God dwells in regions beyond the 
pale of all below Him, dazzling the 
eyes not alone of men on earth but 
even of the angels and saints in 
heaven.” 

St. Robert’s description of the third 
nativity of the Redeemer takes the 
form of an extended allegory. An 
artistic allegory we should expect 
from a man of Bellarmine’s poetic 
temperament. But no “ars pro arte” 
with him. If there is a striking con- 
trast between the dogmatic character 
of the earlier part of his sermons and 
the rhetorical tone of his perorations, 
there is a reason. We find it in a 
short essay, De Ratione Formande 
Conctonis, published shortly before his 
elevation to the cardinalate, in which 
St. Robert sums up his ideal of the 
Christian orator: ‘‘A true preacher 
should have a twofold aim before him, 
to instruct men in what they ought to 
know and to urge them on in what 
they ought to do. He must conceive 
his aims clearly, and then direct his 
whole sermon and each individual 
part of it to the attainment of what he 
has set before his mind. Thus, for ex- 
ample, he should say to himself: 
‘To-day’s Gospel is an exhortation to 


penance, and therefore I want with the 
help of God to instill the desire of that 
virtue into my people’s hearts. For 
this purpose I shall collect various 
motives, proofs, illustrations and the 
like, which bear on the matter.’ .. . 
We must, first of all, appeal to the 
minds of those who listen to us and 
endeavor by sound reasons deduced 
from Holy Writ, by arguments of 
common sense, by examples and by 
similes, so to convince them that they 
shall be forced to acknowledge the 
ideal of living which we propose as the 
only one becoming a reasonable man.” 
How well the Saint lived up to these 
demands for effective preaching may 
be gathered from his epilogue to the 
Christmas sermon we have been rear- 
ing: 

“Tf we are reasonable men, we need 
hardly ask ourselves anymore: ‘Has 
Christ been born?’ But we may very 
profitably inquire: ‘Does Christ still 
live in us?’ Can we say with St. 
Paul: ‘I live now, not I, but Christ 
liveth in me?’ Does Christ abide in 
us by faith and hope and charity? 
What sign are we to look for and how 
examine ourselves to find the answer? 
Here is the sign: ‘You will find the In- 
fant wrapped in swaddling clothes and 
lying in a manger.’ 

“That was, of course, the sign which 
the angel gave the shepherds. In real- 
ity, though, it is also a sign for us— 
the best possible sign to discover 
whether or not Christ dwells within us. 
We might picture to ourselves the 
whole human race As one vast palatial 
residence in which are to be found 
endless halls and corridors, great 
rooms, granaries and store houses, 
gardens, vineyards, orchards, cellars 
and sculleries . . . and, almost outside 
it all, even stables with mangers in 
them. Then we see Our Lord enter- 
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ing this gorgeous estate but strangely 
passing by all the banquet halls and 
rooms, all the granaries and gardens 
and—would you believe it?—setting 
His choice upon the stable and the 
manger it contains. To recover from 
our surprise at the unexpected choice, 
let us listen to the angel once again 
‘This shall be a sign to you. You will 
find the Infant wrapped in swaddling 
clothes and lying in a manger.’ 

‘“‘Dare we use the figure? Who are 
these regal halls of which we speak if 
not your men of vain ambition and 
pride? Who are the great rooms and 
chambers but the men of lust? Who 
are the orchards but the idle and sloth- 
ful? Who are the granaries but those 
that are avaricious? Who are the cell- 
lars and sculleries except the drunk- 
ards and sots? And finally, who are 
the stables except they who are meek 
and humble of heart? These, there- 
fore, has the Lord chosen to be born 
in, and in these does He live.”’ 


Bellarmine in the Pulpit 


Cardinal Cavalchini, in his testi- 


monial for Bellarmine’s beatification, 
is quoted as saying: ‘Now an old 
man, I solemnly swear that while 
Bellarmine was preaching his face ap- 
peared to me shining like the fac¢ of 
an angel.’’ Le Bachelet, Bellarmine’s 
French biographer, cites a contempo- 
rary record which describes the phenom- 
enal effect of St. Robert’s eloquence: 
“So compelling was the power of his 
genius that it drew vast crowds after 
him and caused his preaching to bear 
fruits almost beyond belief.’ On 
the authority of the English Grand 
Prior of the Knights of Malta, we are 
told that: “It was common knowl- 
edge in Louvain, during Bellarmine’s 
seven years in Belgium, that hun- 
dreds of Protestants were coming all 
the way from England for the sole 
purpose of hearing the famous ora- 
tor.’”’ Is it too much to expect that 
the eloquent genius of this humble 
Italian Saint will one day find its 
recognized and merited place along 
with men like St. Chrysostom and St. 
Augustine, whose faithful pupil he con- 
fessed himself to be? 




















We Are Teachers 
By LuKke Cramp1, O.F.M. 


It is an old, old cry, but it will bear 
repeating. We priests are teachers as 
well as miaisters of the Word of God. 
Our Divine Master commissioned us: 
“Going, therefore, teach....’’ He did 
not restrict our powers to baptizing, 
saying Mass, administering the Sacra- 
ments, organizing religious societies 
and social groups among our faithful. 
He told us to teach His flock as well as 
feed it. 

His command notwithstanding, 
many of us mount the pulpit Sunday 
after Sunday to read the announce- 
ments, to talk up the special collection, 
to rattle off the Masses of the week, to 
race through the Gospel, to ramble on 
for fifteen or twenty minutes—often 
without preparation—and then to in- 
tone the Credo, satisfied that we have 
fulfilled our weekly devoir. 

If this is our way of teaching, we 
should not complain that many of our 
Catholics do not understand their re- 
ligion fully, if at all. We should not 
mourn if some are Catholics only be- 
cause they were born into the heritage. 
We should not deplore the actions of 
those whose lives give the lie to the 
Faith they profess but do not believe. 
They just do not know what to believe. 

For the most part, our faithful recog- 
nize all of their obligations. They 
need be reminded only occasionally of 
their obligation to attend Mass on 
Sunday and to frequent the Sacra- 
ments. They ought not to have their 
duties dinned into their ears con- 
stantly. If they knew the reasons for 
their obligations, they would the more 


readily fall into line. From time to 
time, also, they should receive from 
the pulpit the Catholic slant on po- 
litical and economical questions of the 
day, but not every Sunday in the year. 
They cannot be expected to digest the 
fancier foods if they have not been 
first conditioned on the plain, solid fare 
of Catholic doctrine. 


What Should We Teach? 


We priests are dispensers of the di- 
vine truths. Too often we fail to dis- 
pense them. How many of our people 
are acquainted with all these truths, 
even the simplest ones? Good Cath- 
olics—and here I do not mean in name 
only—have asked by what right the 
Church dispenses the Friday law on 
certain festivals. ‘‘The Church should 
not go modern on us,’’ they argue. 
Such people will never learn the dis- 
tinction between doctrine and external 
discipline unless they are told. Other 
good Catholics turn to the other ex- 
treme and express the hope that some 
day the Catholic Church will come up 
abreast of the times. What they mean 
is they hope the Church will one day 
relax her laws on divorce, birth con- 
trol, and similar items which they can- 
not explain to their non-Catholic 
associates, who have convinced them 
the Church is so ‘‘medieval.”’ 

Clucking our tongues and wagging 
our heads dolefully will never correct 
this condition. After all, most of our 
Catholics learned their religion many 
years ago, at a time when they ac- 
cepted the truths from the Baltimore 
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Catechism without even understand- 
ing them. Forced to answer the argu- 
ments of their non-Catholic friends and 
co-workers, they can only reply: 
“Well, the Catholic Church just 
doesn’t believe in divorce and birth 
control—that’s all.’”’ How are they to 
know the Catholic Church cannot be- 
lieve in divorce and birth control, and 
cannot “‘modernize’’ her stand on these 
points, unless we show them the rea- 
sons from the underlying doctrines? 
These and many other basic points of 
doctrine we can and should explain to 
them on Sundays. 

Catechetical instruction for young 
and old has always been the mind of 
the Holy Father, who has urged even 
special Christian Doctrine classes for 
adults. Do we ordinarily give our 
parishioners enough bulk on which to 
feed? If we have a parochial school, 
our children do acquire a religious edu- 
cation suitable to their age and mental 
development. They then graduate 
outside the sphere of the school’s in- 
fluence at a time when they are matur- 
ing. The external obligations they 
may remember. Knowledge of their 
religion, however, unless refreshed 
often from the pulpit, will diminish 
into an imperfect understanding of the 
Catechism formulas they once memo- 
rized. 

If we have no parochial school, the 
situation is more unfortunate. Chil- 
dren start “Sunday School’ in prepara- 
tion for their First Communion and 
stop almost immediately after their 
Confirmation. In other words, from 
the age of thirteen or less the Catholic 
has little opportunity of learning his 
religion, if it is not explained to him 
from the pulpit. Many a young 
couple approaches Matrimony without 
knowing any more than the obligation 
of going to Mass on Sundays and of 


abstaining on Fridays. Pulpit teach- 
ing is obviously the way to reach such 


people. 
The Sunday Homily 


The short homily which follows the 
reading of the Sunday Gospel is an 
ideal vehicle for carrying the truths of 
faith to our people, for teaching them 
what they are to believe as well as what 
they are todo. Most homilies can be 
given a doctrinal slant, without ex- 
cluding the moral considerations which 
necessarily follow. Burning questions 
of the day—strikes, labor-capital re- 
lations, Communist threats, and the 
like—are highly specialized problems 
to be discussed thoroughly in special 
sessions with special groups. We have 
men like Monsignor Sheen, Father 
Gillis, and many others who can do 
the job from the pulpit or over the 
radio more effectively than we can. 
At any rate, their word carries more 
weight. They are the half-backs who 
carry the ball and make the great gains. 
We are the stalwart forward wall who 
hold on to the gains made, and open up 
holes for other gains by attending to 
the minutie of Christian teaching. 
For the ordinary, general congregation 
a passing reference to the Church’s 
stand on difficult questions is sufficient 
discussion. Our people are in greater 
need of fundamentals. 

We should, then, turn to teaching 
our people, instead of talking at them. 
What should we preach? Christ Cru- 
cified! The Redemption takes us 
back to the creation of the world and 
the fall of man, and works forward 
through the Immaculate Conception 
to the Incarnation, the Crucifixion, the 
Resurrection, and so on. The topics 
are unlimited. A series of talks, for 
instamce, on the twelve articles of 
the Apostles’ Creed would cover the 
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ground and prepare the soil for the 
seed of more elaborate sermons on in- 
dividual points of doctrine. Another 
possible approach would be a chapter- 
by-chapter analysis of the Baltimore 
Catechism, with the preacher filling in 
the gaps from his knowledge of history 
and tradition. Each Catechism for- 
mula would thus take on meaning. 
Talks of this nature, to be interest- 
ing, should not drone on and on, but 
should be restricted to about ten min- 
utes. Pious little asides and religious 
tales born of a fertile imagination may 
or may not clarify, but they certainly 
take up time. They should be re- 
served for the Children’s Mass. The 
adults need doctrine, not stories. 


What Instruction Do the People Want? 


A naval chaplain on Saipan con- 
ducted a series of talks on the Mass it- 
self, treating it historically, doctrinally, 
and symbolically. Hard-boiled ma- 
rines flocked to hear him every Sun- 
day. One of those marines, my 
brother, observed in a letter: 

“If you priests back in the States 
would only explain the Mass to the 
people, you’d be surprised how they’d 
go for it. We never knew what the 
Mass was before. We got hungry for 
solid food and you threw us scraps.” 

One young priest I know went the 
naval chaplain one better. During 
the last Mass on a number of consecu- 
tive Sundays he explained the Sacred 
Drama as it unfolded part by 
part, while a colleague celebrated. It 
worked. 

A separate series of talks on each of 
the Sacraments would never be out of 
place, especially a thorough treatment 
of Matrimony for the last Mass on 
Sunday, which is ordinarily frequented 
by the younger married set and mar- 
riageables. Great feasts occurring on 


Sunday or during the following week 
could be the occasion for a short bi- 
ography of a Saint or an historical and 
doctrinal exposition of a popular de- 
votion. People do like to know what 
they are doing. 

What may deter many priests from 
attempting any serious instruction in 
their Sunday talks is a lack of elo- 
quence. One need not be an eloquent 
preacher, however, to tell other people 
facts he understands better than they. 
On the lips of an amateur, eloquence 
often is a garnishing that only befogs 
the plain, unvarnished truth. We 
have many eloquent preachers in the 
Church to-day, who serve their pur- 
pose well. Without trying to achieve 
their eloquence, we can serve as faith- 
fully and efficiently if we give the 
people what they need. 


Some Practical Suggestions 


The suggestion-box is nothing new to 
us. Our parishioners could be urged 
to drop into such a box at the entrance 
to the church their suggestions on the 
points of Catholic Doctrine they would 
like to hear discussed from the pulpit. 
It is in their daily lives that they meet 
up with doctrines they would like to 
know better. 

Some adults could be reached by 
special Christian Doctrine classes. 
Last year I undertook to conduct a re- 
fresher course in religion for the young 
adults of the parish to which I was 
then attached. The attendance was 
small, but results were satisfactory. 
Classes were mostly informal, open 
discussions. I would spread the Cate- 
chism before me and begin talking. 
Anyone who felt like asking a question 
asked it. Interruptions of this sort 
were always welcome. They showed 
that interest was being kept up. 

The discussions would generally just 
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get under way when a person would 
suddenly break in with: ‘‘Hey, Father, 
my girl friend at work to-day said 
that. . .and I told her.... Was I 
right?” 

The question might steer us on a 
different track from the one we were 
following, but that did not matter. 
They were learning something about 
their religion, something they had 
never known or something they, had 
forgotten. It was worth it. The 
work on my part was a minimum effort 
—mere physical presence for an hour 
and a half (unless the matter became 
so absorbing we forgot the clock)— 
and the will to go into every point with 
them thoroughly. 

No special preparation was in order 
for this class. We met in one of the 
parish offices. Those who cared to 


smoke smoked, and those who wished 
to leave early left when they felt like 
it. It may not have been the best way 
of managing a class, but it certainly 
was a beginning. The idea can be im- 
proved. 

At any rate, whichever way we go 
about it, go about it we should. Bet- 
ter-informed Catholics make better- 
behaved Catholics, and better-behaved 
Catholics spur more non-Catholics 
into investigating the truth of our doc- 
trines. Sure, we know all about this 
stuff—and most of you readers have 
known it longer than I. But let us do 
something about it. The frills we can 
leave to those who know how to tack 
them on. We can provide the sub- 
stance. We are all teachers—com- 
missioned by the greatest Teacher of 
all. 











The Youth Chaplain 
By Kirtan J. Hennrica, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


VI. 


The fear of a higher power, whose 
will must be carried out in order to 
escape his wrath, has existed among 
men of all times. This fear is im- 
planted in the conscience of the most 
ignorant as well as the most cultured 
individuals, and consequently forms a 
part of the human equipment. 

In the early days of mankind, faith 
in one God was accepted without hesi- 
tation, but gradually this belief disin- 
tegrated. Spirits, good and bad, were 
endowed by superstition with divine 
prerogatives. Many extended this 
error to material objects, and the num- 
ber of gods became limitless in number 
and variety. Recorded history shows 
that the capture of “‘good gods’ from 
neighboring nations often led to wars 
and even to the extermination of 
peoples. Such warfare for the acqui- 
sition of false gods (temporal goods) is 
still flourishing among nations, and will 
continue until mankind returns to its 
true God and Creator. 

The first attempt made by God to 
recall the nations and all individuals 
to Himself was the election of Abra- 
ham and his descendants through Isaac 
and Jacob to preserve the original 
faith in the one true God and the 
promise of a Redeemer. To the 
Israelites He gave through Moses a 
more precise positive law, 
founded upon man’s nature, would re- 
tain permanent validity. To the Dec- 
- alogue God added for the Jews a num- 
ber of ceremonial and other prescrip- 
tions in preparation for the coming 


which, 


Fundamentals of Religious Guidance 


Messiah. These latter ordinances dis- 
appeared when light replaced the shad- 
ows. 


Morality in Pre-Christian Times 


The Gentiles (those who were not 
legitimate carnal descendants of Abra- 
ham) drifted further and further away 
from the true faith and morality. 
However, the pagan Gentiles were not 
entirely without men who, by the light 
of reason alone, recalled to their 
peoples the natural law, and enunci- 
ated relatively high standards of 
ethics. While these sages did not fail 
to point out divine sanctions, their sys- 
tems were incomplete and erroneous in 
many ways. Hammurabi among the 
old Babylonians, Confucius among the 
Chinese, Plato and Aristotle among the 
Greeks, and Cato and Cicero among 
the Romans, are but a few outstanding 
examples which sufficiently prove that 
all pagans, past and present, were con- 
scious of an inborn law of morality. 
Hence, it is wrong to state that differ- 
ent peoples have different ideas of right 
and wrong, unless they are perverts. 

The Redemption brought the re- 
vealed law to perfection and changed 
the status of man regarding morality. 
The children of wrath became objects 
of love. This brought with it tremen- 
dous changes. The posterity of Abra- 
ham, refusing to accept the Saviour, 
was rejected; the Church replaced the 
Synagogue and was divinely ordained 
as the custodian of faith, morals, and 
worship. All races and nations, as well 
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as individuals, must submit .to the 
teachings of the Church. But only 
some of them made this submission, 
and to-day mankind is divided into 
two camps—the kingdom of Christ and 
the kingdom of Satan and Antichrist. 
No dual citizenship is possible; man 
belongs either to one or the other king- 
dom (Matt., xii. 12; Luke, ii. 23). The 
cleavage is clear, but a reunion with 
Christ remains always possible. 
Hence, the youth chaplain is dealing 
with the gens sancta et electa, notwith- 
standing all individual faults. This is 
a fundamental principle in the guid- 
ance of youth. 


Distinction Between Christian and 
Jewish Concepts 


Furthermore, with the Jews God 
made a Covenant and proclaimed the 
Ten Commandments amidst thunder 
and lightning—adding severe threats 
to the disobedient, but attaching to 
one Commandment (the fourth) a 
promise of temporal well-being for its 
observance. This law was given to the 
still unredeemed chosen people. Christ 
issued a parallel manifesto in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount for His followers, 
and the Beatitudes became the stand- 
ard of Christian living. The Deca- 
logue, the law without grace, was not 
revoked, but Christ gave it a new as- 
pect for those whom He was to make 
His own. To His brethren in grace He 
emphasized the practice of virtues, 
which was facilitated by His grace. 
Owing to the still remaining effects of 
original sin, the practice of virtue, in- 
stead of falling into sin, would not be 
always realized. Christ, foreknowing 
this, gave us an easy means to get rid 
of sins, which at the same time would 
foster virtue. This establishes a sec- 
ond fundamental of religious guidance: 
“We must always cultivate the virtues 


rather than continually harp on sin.” 
Moreover, the field of the cultivation 
of virtues is much broader and more 
attractive than the mere avoidance of 
sin, as we shall see later. 

These great changes wrought by 
Christ are often entirely overlooked in 
religious guidance, although they have 
an important bearing on Christian 
living and on that striving after per- 
fection to which we are bound (Matt., 
v. 48). They show us unmistakably 
the difference between the standard of 
the world and the standard of Christ, 
and add new motives for the following 
of Christ. 

Another item not to be overlooked is 
the change of the concept of the Jewish 
Law into a distinctly Christian one. 
The Law, although holy in itself, could 
condemn but not justify any one. 
Some of the Commandments may act 
rather as a suggestion than a cure for 
sin. This is especially the case with 
the sixth and ninth Commandments. 
This St. Paul teaches, and for the same 
reason the Sanhedrin added severe 
punishments of its own for those who 
offended against them. On the con- 
trary, there is no danger connected 
with the inculcation of virtues. The 
temporal and eternal rewards accom- 
panying them may be a great incentive, 
and they will very rarely lead to ex- 
tremes. 

These plain truths of supreme im- 
portance are practically unknown to 
our youth, as a cursory investigation 
would immediately reveal. Young 
folk should be brought not only to 
know these truths, but also to realize 
them. 


St. Paul’s Method of Instruction 
Let us see how St. Paul instructed 
his young Christians in his Epistle to 
the Romans, which expresses the mat- 
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ter and contents as well as the method 
of his teaching. After describing the 
pitiful condition of fallen mankind, he 
outlines the effects of redemption 
brought about by the preaching of the 
Gospel and the power of grace. He 
shows how Israel spurned the helping 
hand of God, persevered in sin, but was 
not left completely without hope 
(i. 18—xi. 36). In this lengthy instruc- 
tion Paul had everyone in mind, and 
also the special object of protecting his 
Gentile converts against the scandal 
given by obstinate Jews. The condi- 
tions confronting St. Paul were similar 
to those prevalent to-day, and there- 
fore his words and admonitions are not 
antiquated. 

Thereafter, the Apostle states the 
fundamental principles of Christian 
living, giving us incidentally an excel- 
lent rule for guiding our youth and for 
molding a Christian character. Al- 
though this rule is not complete, it 
suffices for our present purpose. 

St. Paul, going into details, con- 
tinues: ‘Be satisfied with the gifts 
which God has given to every one’’ (xii. 
3-8). He concedes that not all gifts 
are distributed equally, but no one has 
any reason for complaint, because 
nothing essential is lacking (I Cor., 
i. 7). There are some special gifts 
which God has bestowed upon some 
(e. g., personal talents), but this should 
not cause jealousy, envy or pride, but 
should promote humility of heart and 
so equalize external differences. 


The Place of Charity in Social Living 


“‘Love your neighbor” is the next 
point developed (xii. 9-21). Inciden- 
tally, this same postulate was im- 
pressed upon five thousand Roman 
youngsters by Pope Pius XII ‘in St. 
Peter’s during February, 1946. About 
this second part of the Great Com- 


mandment covering all acts of charity, 
St. Paul is much concerned. He knows 
the great personal and social value of 
this virtue, as it is portrayed in the 
Gospel. Specifically, our fraternal love 
must be friendly, ready, joyful, com- 
passionate and hospitable. Fraternal 
correction, to be performed in a man- 
ner indicated by Christ (Matt., xviii. 
15-18), is not specifically mentioned 
by Paul but is clearly implied. The 
Apostle adds: “Live in peace with all 
men; overcome evil by doing good, and 
leave revenge to God”’ (ix. 12-21). 
Correction is an act of charity pre- 
dominantly performed by parents, 
priests and teachers, but it is seemingly 
going out of fashion, and in many cases 
is branded as uncharitableness and 
rudeness. Youth does not like to be 
admonished, corrected, or frustrated in 
its aspirations and pleasures. How- 
ever, it would be refined cruelty to let 
an adolescent run the broad way and 
keep silent, or give in to his unreason- 
able demands for the sake of peace. 


Subjection to Authority 


“Be subject to authority,” is the 
next demand of the Apostle. As reason 
he gives, because there is no legitimate 
authority unless it comes directly or 
indirectly from God, who is the final 
sanction. The performer of good 
works has no reason to fear a powerful 
authority; it is different with evil- 
doers. We should avoid evil, not for 
the fear of punishment alone, but also 
for peace of conscience. This section 
concludes with the admonition: ‘“Ren- 
der to every man his due’”’ (xiii. 1-7). 

Here it may be observed that St. 
Paul does not call specific attention to 
traits that may lead to or cause dis- 
obedience (such as laziness, stubborn- 
ness, quest for convenience, comfort 
and pleasures). He believes that these 
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hindrances can be removed by the 
motives he has previously proposed. 
Among these, the fear of God, the be- 
ginning of wisdom, is certainly the 
most effective supernatural motive for 
the young men, whose wisdom has not 
sufficiently ripened for self-guidance. 
Knowledge progresses with age, study 
and experience; wisdom, however, re- 
sults from humility and the discern- 
ment of spirits. 

St. Paul continues: ‘Walk justly or 
honestly in every way’”’ (xiii. 8-14). 
This injunction he explains a little 
more in detail, but he does not go be- 
yond a short summary of the Com- 
mandments. He adds that the condi- 
tions of the time require a blameless 
life (xiv. 1—xv. 13). The conditions 
referred to are those accompanying 
every generation. The necessity of 
exemplifying the Gospel and spreading 
the faith is always necessary. Sudden 
disasters may always be expected. At 
present, there are persecutions, famine, 
epidemics, murder and general unrest 
in many parts of the globe. Above our 
heads hang atomic bombs, microbes, 
and extermination gases, which are all 
in the hands of unscrupulous men. 
Will they descend upon us? Perhaps 
before this article appears in print they 
may work uncontrollable havoc some- 
where. It may well be that God in His 
own good time will use these terrible 
natural powers (just discovered by 
man) to bring about the end of the 
world. The biblical descriptions of the 
last days do not contradict such an 
opinion. Humanly speaking, there is 
no other safeguard against all this 
horrifying prospect than a truly Chris- 
tian life in the state of grace. What 
else could be advised? 


Consideration for Others 
Continuing, the Apostle admonishes 





the faithful to “‘be considerate towards 
weak brethren and not to judge them 
rashly” (xiv. 1-12). This, of course, is 
of great importance in dealing with 
young people. Although they may be 
presumed to live in the state of grace, 
they have not yet become strong by 
exercise in the arena of life. Among 
the pre-adolescents altruism is not yet 
very conspicuous, but it becomes more 
and more observable as they advance 
in age. Without any fault on the part 
of individuals, consciences are not 
equally developed. Moreover, in every 
group there are different talents, tem- 
peraments and ways of behavior that 
will start occasional disputes, quarrels 
and frictions. The more closely in- 
dividuals are united in love, friendship 
and sociability, the more will they try 
(perhaps unconsciously) to perfect 
each other. This can be noticed in 
every larger family. It might be an 
error in judgment to brand all these 
squabbles as manifestations of wicked- 
ness. Only long experience or frequent 
observations can enable one to reach a 
safe conclusion. Here a distinction be- 
tween levity and character faults must 
be made. If real selfishness (which is 
against charity) is manifested, the 
youth chaplain will soon detect it and 
will firmly oppose and re-direct it. 
Whatever differences there may be in 
the lives and views of the young mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body, all can love 
Christ according to the measure given 
to them. 


Avoidance of Scandal 


A further admonition of St. Paul is: 
“Do not give scandal” (xiv. 13-23). 
This is a very important norm in group 
life as well as in formal Catholic 
Action. The greatest obstacle to out- 
siders in finding their way to Christ 
and His Church, is the bad example of 
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Catholics—especially of groups who do 
not live according to their faith. We 
find such scandal-givers in families 
and in religious, social and recreational 
organizations, where misconduct often 
does great harm: Other members of 
the group may follow the bad example 
before they realize its gravity, or may 
become discouraged in the practice of 
virtue. This fact should be frequently 
impressed upon older adolescents who 
have younger brothers and sisters. It 
is possible that the giving of bad ex- 
ample or scandal may rob two souls of 
sanctifying grace. On the other hand, 
we learn from the Acts of the Apostles 
and other sources that good example 
draws converts to the Church, perpetu- 
ates Christian family life, and guides 
boys and girls to a happy marriage and 
to higher vocations. Here is practical 
and fruitful work for the youth chap- 
lain who is careful in his ways and con- 
fines his social contacts to pastoral ad- 
ministrations. 


Sources of False Doctrine 


As a final warning, St. Paul adds: 
“Be on your guard against false doc- 
trines” (xvi. 17-30). He had learned 
from experience that, within the par- 
ishes he had founded, some men had 
spread false doctrines that were detri- 
mental to faith and morals. These 
doctrines were spread among the early 
Christians, not publicly, but rather 
privately. Some of them had come to 
the Apostle’s knowledge. In the be- 
ginning, these errors did not result 
from wickedness but from ignorance or 
misunderstanding. Nevertheless he 
considered it his duty to warn and 
fortify his followers against them. 

This point is of particular impor- 
tance to the modern youth chaplain. 
It is amazing to learn what a mass of 
errors are spread among teen-agers by 


word of mouth, mimeographed sheets, 
pamphlets and books. These do more 
harm than newspapers and the radio, 
because these are often accompanied 
by personal recommendations of com- 
panions or classmates. Especially in 
city schools this underground practice, 
dealing predominantly with sex and 
ideologies (secular materialistic relig- 
ions), is spreading more and more. 
Obviously, external means are im- 
potent in removing the evil. However, 
a Catholic Action unit devoted to the 
unobtrusive investigation of the con- 
ditions and gathering samples of ma- 
terial distributed or recommended 
might give an opportunity to the chap- 
lain to do some very fruitful guidance. 

This enumeration does not exhaust 
the matter pertinent to religious guid- 
ance found in the Epistle to the 
Romans, because some chapters were 
passed over and left for private study. 
However, we should like to add some 
references of a very practical nature 
found in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. A short summary, with- 
out further comment, must suffice. 
The Apostle writes on the following 
pertinent topics: worldly wisdom 
means little, but true wisdom (as dis- 
tinguished from smartness) comes from 
the Holy Spirit (i. 18—ii. 16); cliques 
originate from the lack of mental and 
spiritual maturity (iii. 1-17); sins of 
the flesh rank with the service of idols 
(v. 1—vi. 20); matrimony and vir- 
ginity are the states to which all Chris- 
tians are called (vii. 1-40); all must 
lend their material support to the 
preaching of the Gospel (ix. 1-15); sav- 
ing one’s soul is the first objective of 
life, which is a warfare (ix. 23—xi. 1); 
spiritual gifts and the discernment of 
spirits make demands on their posses- 
sors (xii. 1-32); the great canticle of 
love must be inculcated (xii. 31—xiii. 
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13); the Resurrection is our hope, en- 
couragement and pledge (xvi. 1-58). 
A beautiful sample of St. Paul’s pater- 
nal way of instruction is found in 
chapter iii. 1-17. 


Chaplain’s Need of Special Study 


Since most of the items enumerated 
in this digest of apostolic principles are 
known to every priest and educator, 
some readers may ask: ‘‘What are the 
reasons for this part of our study?” 
This question is perfectly legitimate, 
and the answer will be promptly given. 

(1) Youth chaplains should devote 
special study to certain portions of the 
Bible which are the infallible and fruit- 
ful sources for the guidance of youth. 
This study may be done privately, or 
with groups of their charges. While 
each chaplain has his natural talents 
that are helpful in many ways, for the 
guidance of human beings much more 
is required. It is true that priests have 
the grace and gifts of the Holy Spirit 
with which they must codéperate, but 
the charismata are seemingly no longer 
conceded to them. The only substitute 
is knowledge derived from reading and 
studying the books containing the wis- 
dom and experience of others who have 
gone before us. The saying that leaders 
must be readers is certainly true. This 
reading applies first to the inspired 
writers, and then in a lesser degree to 
predecessors in this special field who 
have watched successive generations 
rise and develop in various ways. 
Guidance is necessarily directed to the 
future, whether we have in mind man’s 
final end or man’s intervening span of 
life. Guidance is also necessary for 
true temporal progress. Owing to the 
fact that the subject of guidance is the 
whole man (an indivisible unit), com- 
mon sense alone is not sufficient, be- 
cause one who relies on this, may be 


seriously influenced by his subjective 
views, ideas, aspirations, passions and 
habits. The teaching of the Cross is 
still foolishness to many. 

For this reason, the texts were 
merely indicated. This solicits a read- 
ing of the Scriptural portions, prefer- 
ably in conjunction with an exegetical 
work which applies the truths to 
everyday life. What one finds for one- 
self increases the pleasure. Many 
priests may have read the whole Bible 
ten or more times, and meditated on 
certain passages. They have thus be- 
come well acquainted with its general 
contents, but may not have acquired 
the facility, promptness and habit of 
applying principles to life and fortify- 
ing demands by powerful motives. For 
gaining this facility, reading with a 
purpose is needed. The frequent writ- 
ing of homilies helps in general, but a 
special field such as youth guidance de- 
mands special efforts. 


Chaplain’s True Role 


(2) Our résumé of apostolic princi- 
ples was also intended to bring about a 
frame of mind and view of life most 
fruitful for work among youth. Youth 
chaplains must have qualities which 
differentiate them from lay leaders. 
Very often, the spiritual director of a 
social group spends all his energy on 
devising ways and means to carry out 
his physical program without giving a 
thought to the fact that his labors must 
bring forth spiritual fruits. Yet, it is 
exactly for this purpose of spiritual 
fruits that a youth chaplain is ap- 
pointed and needed. He must not fail 
in his true réle. Unless he lays a good 
foundation in the young for adult life, 
he is wasting his time. A religious or 
pastoral frame of mind will make him 
realize that purely negative or preven- 
tive activities on his part do not 
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amount to much. Surplus leisure 
leaves time enough for neutralizing all 
this. Even group work among our own 
youth may have its dangers, especially 
after the meetings. Unless an interior 
urge is created to do what is right, 
many disappointments may be the lot 
of the chaplain. This urge to do good 
cannot be formed by the mere recita- 
tion of formulas; it needs more. No 
chaplain should make a mistake about 
that. 


Combatting Naturalistic Principles 


(3) A chaplain who aims merely to 
counteract naturalistic principles and 
motives, is engaged in a task of little 
or no permanent value. A predomi- 
nantly recreational group of young 
people have practically no motives for 
anything except their personal physical 
welfare. Everything that promotes 
and satisfies the aspiration after this 
physical well-being is accepted as per- 
fectly natural. Any outlook that is 
truly supernatural does not occur to 
them unless it is brought explicitly to 
their notice. 

For example, while the great strikes 
were under way, a group of young men 
were discussing the situation, and came 
to the conclusion that laborers should 
get all the money they could out of the 
bosses. They appealed to the Ency- 
clical ‘‘Rerum Novarum,’’ but did not 
reflect upon the norm for wages laid 
down by Leo XIII. The norm is that 
the working man is entitled to wages 
which cover the needs of his growing 
family, and enable him to live a com- 
fortable but frugal life, while putting 
aside some savings for a rainy day. 
But what the Pope said about needs 
may not be forthwith extended to 
wants, for to these there are no limits. 
Furthermore, both Leo XIII and Pius 
XI urged the formation of unions to 


achieve the norm which their Ency- 
clicals established, but in an orderly 
manner. Justice must be combined 
with charity, and it is here where 
naturalism. alone does not suffice. 
Many strikes are justified in them- 
selves, but if they are accompanied by 
circumstances which unnecessarily 
bring great inconvenience, privations 
and hygienic dangers to millions of 
people, charity is neglected and reason- 
ableness is sacrificed to greed. Some 
of the doctrines of St. Paul enumer- 
ated above should be applied here. 

Another example, furnished by a 
group of girls, shows plainly how 
naturalism is taking the place of Chris- 
tianity. The Sodality decided to enter 
Catholic Action, and some of the girls 
proposed to start with lectures on the 
latest dance-steps. The chaplain hesi- 
tated to give his approval and blessing 
to this proposition. Suddenly, one of 
the senior girls exclaimed: ‘‘My God, 
we want to marry!’’ A chorus re- 
sponded: “Of course.’”” Some may 
laugh at this juvenile logic, and may be 
surprised to hear that modern dancing 
is indispensable for the promotion of 
the Sacrament of Matrimony. Our 
ancestors thought that happy mar- 
riages were made in heaven. 

Supervision of Girls’ Organizations 

It lies in the nature of things that 
relations with junior and senior girls 
must be very limited, prudent and 
reticent. Sts. Ambrose and Augustine 
use serious and plain words on this sub- 
ject.! . Fortunately, it is easier to find 
leaders among the women than among 
the men of a parish. Women are much 
more capable of dealing with female 
characters than chaplains. Let women 
take charge of the social groups of girls 


1Cfr. “The Priest of the Fathers’ by 
Edward L. Heston, C.S.C. (Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee). 
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and young women, and let the youth 
chaplain meet them in church or class 
and pray for them. Spiritual and 
pastoral writers are unanimous in this 
matter, and better advice could not be 
given. 

m(4) Finally, we would wish to im- 
press upon the reader that all guidance 
and every reform must come from 
within a man. Many who have seen 
the progress made in the external ex- 
pansion of youth work during the past 
three decades have also noticed the 


steady increase in juvenile and adult 
delinquency. This is puzzling not only 
in view of our youth work, but also be- 
cause it betokens a tardiness of results 
in other Catholic activities. Might 
the riddle not be solved by adopting 
more spiritual methodsin all our organi- 
zational work? The solution is not as 
strange as it may seem at first sugges- 
tion, and is certainly not foreign to 
Christianity.” 

2 More pertinent matter is found in 
“Youth Guidance,’’ Chapters V-VIII. 











Learning Begins in Infancy 
By Pau. E. CamMpsBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Through research the-genetic psy- 
chologist has determined that the 
physical, mental, moral, and social in- 
fluences to which the child is subjected 
during infancy and childhood give him 
a mental set in the light of which all the 
experiences of after life are interpreted 
and evaluated. This cold fact is re- 
vealed with great clarity in the pages of 
Holy Writ: “Train up a child in the 
way he should walk, and when he is old 
he will not depart from it.’”” The nurs- 
ery school and the kindergarten are 
mute evidences of the importance that 
educational experts assign to the train- 
ing given during the early years of the 
child’s life. At the risk of being thought 
ultra-conservative, may we say that 
the availability of a nursery school and 
a kindergarten have a tendency to 
make parents content to turn over to 
these formal agencies a responsibility 
in the child’s regard that rightly be- 
longs in the home? 

There is no doubt that the type of 
guidance and direction given the child 
in the first six years of its life will pro- 
foundly influence all later develop- 
ments. “Infancy,” writes Dr. Kelly, 
“is the time to lay the foundations for 
the child’s future welfare.’ The 
activities which come within the scope 
and the competence of the parent, from 
the very birth of the child until he 
reaches the conventional school age, 
are apt to be looked upon as mere 
routine and of little importance. This 
is far from the truth. Training for 
living must begin at birth. The parent 
has the important function of guiding 


the child’s habit formation, of directing 
his instinctive responses, and of con- 
trolling his emotional responses—the 
very things which make up the physical 
and mental growth and development of 
the child. 


Responsibilities of Motherhood 


The physical labor of attending to 
the needs of a newborn infant may 
blind the mother to the significance of 
her work. She may be distressed with 
her ineptitude in feeding, bathing, and 
clothing the infant, and looking after 
his safety and comfort. This is par- 
ticularly true of a mother with her’ 
first child. We once heard a mother 
who had reared eleven children remark 
that she was “‘never so busy as when she 
had but one child.”” Many modern 
mothers are women who had spent 
some years in the business world before 
embarking on matrimony. The duties 
of motherhood are strange to them, and 
they may at times think that they could 
do much more effective work over a 
typewriter than overacradle. But na- 
ture has endowed them with an instinc- 
tive capacity for the successful perform- 
ance of their new duties. This does 
not mean that no training is necessary 
for motherhood. The findings of the 
child psychologist will give substance 
to this training. She who would take 
these new duties upon her has need to 
prepare herself for their effective per- 
formance. The habit formation of a 
bundle of sweet and helpless humanity, 
a little angel in human form, is now 
confided to her care and guidance. 
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The first year is one when habits are 
formed which may cling to the infant 
throughout life. There is more in- 
volved in the mother’s work than the 
mere conservation and promotion of 
the child’s physical welfare. Here is an 
august human personality over whose 
unfolding she is privileged to preside. 
She will ignore no help from the ex- 
perts who stand prepared to advise her 
in regard to every phase of the physical, 
mental, moral, and social development 
of the child. She has at her command, 
among others, the family physician, 
the child specialist, and the public 
health nurse. To ignore advice and 
counsel from qualified sources is trea- 
son to the task to which she has dedi- 
cated her life; it is unjust to the child 
himself and to society of which he is a 
member. 

The Catholic mother knows that be- 
neath the veil. of the helplessness of 
childhood there is resident a soul 
created by God and endowed with 
capacities which need to be developed 
for the good of the individual and the 
good of society. In this great work of 
education, which begins at birth or 
even before it, the mother has a pri- 
mary right and duty; she is the first 
among the human agencies privileged 
to codperate with the Creator for the 
attainment of His purpose in regard to 
this individual child, now to be reared 
in the love and the fear of God, and in 
regard to the social order of which that 
child is a member. 


Significance of Child’s First Years 


Psychologists have called the period 
of infancy, extending from the child’s 
birth to his third birthday, “‘the most 
important in a formative way as well as 
the most facinating period in the entire 
process of growth and development” 
(Kelly, ‘Introductory Child Psychol- 


ogy,” p. 94). It is most important be- 
cause no other period is more signifi- 
cant for the future of the child; it is 
most fascinating because the rapid 
growth and development of the human 
child is a constant marvel to the ob- 
server. The progress that the child 
makes from day to day is entrancing to 
the mother, and reward enough for the 
hours of labor and watchful care that 
she invests in her task. She watches 
her infant grow physically, stimulates 
the unfolding of his mental powers, and 
rejoices with him in the acquisition of 
the skills that will be basic to all his 
life activities. 

At birth the infant is ready and 
equipped to begin the wonderful proc- 
ess of growth and development that 
will carry him to maturity. The 
mother knows or will learn the progress 
that he should make from month to 
month. If he fails to gain in weight 
and increase in height in accord with 
accepted norms, his vigilant custodian 
will seek to find the cause. He is al- 
ways beautiful in the eyes of his 
mother, but as he acquires muscular 
vigor and tone and his bony structure 
hardens, his body takes on a greater 
symmetry. The mother and the 
father are ever present to see that the 
process is not impeded in any way. The 
growing child will have nutritious food 
in correct quality and quantity, fresh 
air and sunshine, sleep, rest, and quiet 
in proper measure, adequate care and 
cleanliness, and above all, parental love 
and an answer to his every emotional 
need. ‘“The result should be,” writes 
Dr. Kelly, ‘‘a strong and health body, 
a normal mind, and the foundations for 
a firm and good character.”’ 


Training of the Senses 


A proper training of the senses is of 
the utmost importance. There is an 
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old principle of philosophy which tells 
us that “there is nothing in the intellect 
which was not first in the senses.”’ It is 
through his sensory equipment that 
the child becomes aware of the world 
outside of himself, and his mental 
content and his mental growth depend 
completely and constantly upon his 
senses. The development of his sense 
of sight first engrosses the attention of 
his parents. The proud father and 
mother are thrilled to think that their 
child recognizes them. They usually 
claim this recognition long before it 
occurs, for though the child is capable 
by the third week of fixing his gaze on 
objects within a range of four to six 
feet, he usually does not recognize ob- 
jects and people at close range before 
the fifth or sixth month. By the end of 
the first year he manifests pleasure in 
various colors, with yellow and red as 
strong favorites. The second year sees 
an increase in visual discrimination, 
manifested through a marked pleasure 
in looking at colored pictures. The in- 
fant is deaf until air penetrates to the 
drum of the ear, and evidences of 
hearing are somewhat vague until he 
begins to turn his head, somewhere dur- 
ing the third year, towards the source 
of sound. The development there- 
after is rapid; soon he will recognize 
family voices, and musical sounds will 
attract his attention. A fondness for 
rattles and like toys develops a con- 
sciousness of rhythm sometimes as 
early as the second month, but musical 
sensibility in the strict sense is delayed 
until about the eighteenth month. At 
two years or shortly after he recognizes 
a tune and makes some effort to hum it. 

The sense of touch, present at birth, 
is well developed all over the body 
shortly after the third month, but the 
infant does not localize tactile impres- 
sions until a few months later. At this 


time he develops a strong propensity to 
touch, to handle, to examine every- 
thing within his reach. By the end of 
the first year his sense of touch is keen, 
and develops rapidly thereafter. The 
observant parent will note that the 
sense of taste is well developed at 
birth, but the olfactory sense is a lag- 
gard. Differences in odor have little 
appeal until the later years of early 
childhood. 


Furnishing Proper Opportunities for 
Growth 

Parents can and should give the child 
abundant opportunity for the exercise 
of his senses. They will be rewarded 
by seeing the child grow rapidly in his 
appreciation of the distance, size, form, 
color, and movement of objects; in his 
capacity to identify various kinds of 
sounds and to rid himself of the fear 
that results from the first hearing of 
strange and loud noises; and in his 
acquiring of much information about 
the shape, texture, and temperature of 
the objects he is permitted to manipu- 
late, play with, and handle. These 
exercises will develop in him habits of 
observing accurately and of defining 
his sense impressions clearly. He will 
keep his teachers busy; they will 
think that they can never satisfy his 
yearning to touch and to see objects in 
the visible world with which he is be- 
coming daily better acquainted. Lul- 
labies and soft music have a strong 
appeal for him; they seem to strengthen 
his sense of security, the first emotional 
need of the child. The infant early 
displays a fondness for brightly colored 
objects and noise-making implements. 
He progresses rapidly from one phase 
to another of his childhood. Not later 
than the second year he should have 
toys that teach him form, solidarity, 
and qualities of roughness, smooth- 
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ness, and the like. Assoon as he is able 
to walk, little excursions will afford him 
opportunity for seeing more of the 
world round’ about him, and he will 
learn to distinguish distance and direc- 
tion. Outdoor play during his third 
year should be designed to exercise his 
range of sight and to improve his ac- 
quaintanceship with color, size; forms, 
and qualities of objects. To play with 
sand and water is a bounding ambition 
with every child at this stage. Givena 
degree of musical talent, he will delight 
to hear simple music and to attempt 
the singing of simple ditties. In a 
word, opportunity for a great variety 
of sense impressions will early discover 
the latent talents of the infant, and his 
responses will be a source of endless de- 
light to his solicitous teachers, his par- 
ents. 

This great work of giving direction to 
the growth steps of their progeny will 
gradually achieve for the father and the 
mother a maturity in the réles appro- 
priate to their changing status. “‘The 
conception and birth of a child bring, 
inevitably,” writes Dr. Frederick H. 
Allen, ‘‘a realignment of sentiments of 
the two adult members of the group. 
Their réles as husband and wife assume 
different direction and significance in 
the new status of father and mother.’’! 
It is true, as Dr. Allen further states, 
that the arrival of the child throws into 
sharper relief functional differences, 
and these new functions focalize certain 
psychological tensions. But this need 
not disturb parents who, in their whole- 
souled devotion to the welfare of the 
child, realize both the opportunity and 
the necessity for them as parents to de- 
velop their adequacy to function in 
their new adult réles. 


1 “Psychotherapy with Children,” by F. 
H. Allen, M.D., W. W. Norton, Inc., New 
York City. 


Acquisition of Motor Abilities 


Parents will be interested to study 
the different motor abilities that are 
characteristic of the various levels of 
infancy. We cannot here give in de- 
tail the infant-development schedule 
for motor ability compiled by Gesell. 
We note only a few milestones on the 
path of childhood. The infant, helpless 
at birth, will be able to sit momentarily 
without support at the age of six or 
seven months. At twelve or thirteen 
months the infant usually makes his 
first attempts at walking. At eighteen 
months he will have developed to the 
point where he can climb on stairs or a 
chair, and this ability develops so 
rapidly that he is ready within a few 
months to jump from the points to 
which he climbs, and consequently 
needs constant supervision of his physi- 
cal activities. At about thirty months 
he is able to go up and down stairs 


alone, and resents any proffered help. 


It is likewise beyond our province to 
detail the finer evidences of motor con- 
trol of which the child becomes capable 
month after month. These finer motor 
controls range from focusing the eyes 
on light before the age of two weeks to 
pointing with the index finger when 
about the age of ten months, and finally 
to building with blocks somewhere be- 
tween the twentieth and twenty-fourth 
month. We must be content likewise 
to give but a few samples of the se- 
quence of social reactions which Dr. 
Mary Shirley lists in her ‘Principal 
Behavior Manifestations of Develop- 
ment during First Two Years.’ Some- 
where in the second or third month the 
developing infant will show definite 
preference for its mother; at about 
seven months, possibly earlier, it will 
stretch its arms to come to an accept- 
able adult; at about one year the in- 
fant advances to the point where he 
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will attempt to draw an adult into play 
and at about fourteen or fifteen months 
he is wise enough to seek help in 
trouble. 

In her listing of the speech reactions 
of the infant, Dr. Shirley notes prog- 
ress from a simple cry from discom- 
fort somewhere in the first four weeks 
of life, to the ability to use a word 
meaningfully between nine and eleven 
months, and thence to the ability to 
employ a simple sentence to express an 
idea at the age of 20-24 months. The 
infant gives his first evidence of intel- 
lectual grasp by averting his head from 
light at the age of 1-2 months, pro- 
gresses to obedience of a “‘no, no”’ order 
at 10-11 months, and is able to com- 
prehend and obey simple commands 
somewhere in the fourth half-year of 
life. The play reactions are equally 
interesting. The infant will listen to a 
voice er to music even before he learns 
to play with his own hands at the age 
of 3-4 months; he plays the simple 
games of “peek-a-boo” and “pat-a- 
cake’”’ somewhere between the ninth 
and eleventh months, and he caps this 
development with a unique capacity 
to explore cupboards, drawers, and 
furniture at the age of 16-24 months. 


Guarding Against Physical Defects 


The solicitous parent will observe his 
child’s correspondence with the ac- 
cepted schedule of dentition. It is not 
uncommon to have teeth appear as 
early as four months, and there are 
rare cases of a newborn child having 
one or more teeth. These exceptions 
are not significant, although it is true 
that the congenitally syphilitic child 
is prone to early dentition. There is 
definite delay if the healthy child does 
not show a first tooth at the age of ten 
months. Is the delay due to rachitis, 
or to prolonged illness, or to severe mal- 


nutrition? These are possible causes 
that merit investigation. Other physi- 
cal abnormalities that cause delayed 
dentition are usually diagnosed before 
the delay becomes evident. This is true 
also of the degree of feeble-mindedness 
that causes irregularity in the order of 
dentition. The parent will spare no ef- 
fort to deliver his child from remediable 
physical defects that are serious enough 
to hinder normal growth and develop- 
ment. The family physician can give 
counsel in this field long before the 
child reaches school age. It is simple 
prudence to remedy and remove serious 
physical defects as soon as possible, 
and simple folly to ignore such a defect 
in the hope that the child will outgrow 
it. Every parent will keep every child 
at the highest point of physical effi- 
ciency. 


Rational Development of the Child 


Our philosophy tells us that the new- 
born child is a rational animal. The 
ability to learn is the primary charac- 
teristic of man’s rational nature. This 
learning begins as soon as the child is 
born. The teaching of the child is an 
obligation that presses upon parents 
from the moment of his birth. The 
mental life of the child begins when the 
sense organs start to function, within 
the first few weeks of life. Sensation is 
the initial point of mental growth and 
development. The teacher surrounds 
the infant with conditions that stimu- 
late the use of his senses, and there will 
follow sensations and the perceptions 
that interpret and give meaning to 
these sensations. The teacherguidesthe 
child tomeaningfulexperiences, watches 
over the gradual progress of percep- 
tion, stimulates it through interest and 
curiosity, and strengthens it through 
improving the powers of attention, 
memory, and association. Gradually 
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the child progresses to a perception of 
relationships, organization, and mean- 
ing in his early experiences. In his 
analysis of the process, Dr. Kelly tells 
us that “perception depends upon: (1) 
the sensations experienced at the 
moment; (2) the powers of association 
and discrimination; (3) the results of 
past experiences that are reproduced 
more or less perfectly at the moment of 
perceiving”’ (op. cit., pp. 106-7). 

It is obvious that the mental grasp of 
the infant is slight, but his physical and 
mental development goes on apace. 
The first act of thought is conception, 
an intellectual abstraction from con- 
crete objects. The child’s abstractions 
and generalizations are slow, frequently 
inaccurate, but he early displays a 
capacity for detecting resemblances 
amid differences; thus, he applies the 
term ‘‘choo-choo’’ to all trains, and the 
term ‘“‘bow-wow”’ to all dogs. The 
second act of thought is judgment, the 
discerning of agreement or disagree- 
ment between two concepts. The 
child may develop the capacity for 


judgment as early as the eighteenth 
month, but his expression of it in a 
sentence of two or more words may be 
delayed until the age of two. The 
third act of thought is reasoning. Dur- 
ing infancy reasoning is only rudi- 
mentary, for the child lacks the experi- 
ences that must serve as the basis of 
correct judgment. His eternal ques- 
tions, characteristic of the third year of 
life, may not indicate a consciousness 
of his limited experience, but they con- 
stitute a technique to supply his lack of 
ideas and experiences; the careful and 
correct answering of these questions 
will rapidly equip him to form correct 
judgments and to reason from them. 

The parent has the high privilege of 
guiding the growth of this child in 
wisdom, age, and grace—of presiding 
over the progress of a rational creature 
of God from helplessness to reasoning 
power. If he fails to devote himself to 
this task, he misses one of the finest 
satisfactions in life. The home is the 
first school of the child, and the parent 
is his first teacher. 











Cana Conferences 


By CONLETH R. 


“For years the clergy have been 
neglecting the family in order to build 
churches and schools; and now they 
wring their hands because of the 
breakdown of the home.’ When I 
read that statement in a_ periodical 
some months ago, it irritated me. I 
felt like retorting: ‘Well, aren’t 
churches and schools the agencies 
which lay the foundation of the Chris- 
tian family?’ Now, however, after 
much thought, I am not too sure that 
we have not been neglecting the family. 

It would seem that some of our 
parish organizations tend to split the 
natural family pattern of the parish. 
Do we not group the people arbitrarily 
into married ladies and married men, 
young ladies and junior Holy Name? 
Our attitude towards our parishioners 
leads us to treat them as individuals 
rather than as members of a more 
fundamental social unit. The net 
result of such parish organization is 
the fostering of an individualistic 
rather than a family mentality. When 
the emphasis is away from family 
solidarity, the people can hardly be 
blamed if they lose their sense of the 
importance of the family. 

The peril in which the family lies 
to-day is so grave that it might be well 
if we would reéxamine the whole 
problem of the parish in relation to the 
Christian home. During the past year 
in 35 large cities one out of every two 
marriages ended in divorce. Crime 
among the young—that sure index of 
the breakdown of the home—has sky- 
rocketed unbelievably. Another indi- 
cation of the weakening of healthy 
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family life is had in the small number of 
children per couple. Several genera- 
tions of city dwelling is supposed to 
cut down fertility, but we have our 
doubts in specific instances. Some 
words of Aldous Huxley in an Intro- 
duction to the reprint of his “‘Brave 
New World” sum up the situation 
frighteningly well. ‘‘Nor does the 
sexual promiscuity of Brave New 
World,” Huxley says (Time reporting), 
“seem so very distant. In a few 
years, no doubt, marriage licenses will 
be sold like dog licenses, good for a 
period of twelve months.” 

Nor can we find comfort in the 
thought that our Catholic people are 
untouched. If we know our people at 
all, we know that the attitude of many 
of them towards family life mirrors 
the decadence of their surroundings. 
As Monsignor Sheen expresses it, to- 
day there is no longer black and white 
—only a colorless, lifeless, depressing 
gray. 

It would seem elemental that we 
priests should do something. But 
what? There is not a one of us that 
would want to emphasize the non- 
essential, while a catastrophe greater 
than the burning of Rome is momen- 
tarily impending. In this extremity 
the Cana movement applied to the 
parish seems to offer a solution. 


Origin of the Conferences 


The problem will ultimately have to 
be met on the parish level. There is 
no alternative. The breakdown of the 
family is moral, and the priest in the 
parish has charge of the souls of his 
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parishioners. It is well to have uni- 
versity experts on family relations; 
it is good to have national boards, 
committees, leagues, and councils on 
family life; it may help a bit to write 
articles on the subject; but the man 
who will actually bind up the wounds 
of the family in the concrete is the 
pastor. And therefore, in any Catho- 
lic scheme for the renovation of family 
life in the nation the parish priest is 
the “‘sine qua non.” If the pastor fails 
the family, then the family is doomed. 
When two years ago on October 15, 
1944, twenty-seven St. Louis couples 
at the invitation of the Rev. Edward 
Dowling, S.J., met at City House and 
called their Family Renewal Days 
Cana Conferences, they placed the 
movement under the patronage of 
Mary who brought joy to the hearts 
of the newly-weds at Cana in Galilee. 
We say that the Blessed Virgin is the 
“crusher of heresies.’ The enthusi- 
asm which has greeted this movement 
designed to work a Christian renova- 
tion in family life, seems to offer proof 
that she, “‘sicut castrorum acies or- 
dinata,”’ is meeting the challenge of 
American paganism on the home 
front. But here again the enthusiasm 
will be short-lived unless the pastor 
aids and abets the movement. 
However, the Cana movement can 
be fully effective only if it remains 
healthily lay. There is no paradox in- 
tended. The activity must proceed 
from the laity; the clergy provide 
direction and encouragement. Too 
much pressure from above—as has 
been proved—entails sure failure. 


Movement Launched in Chicago 


In Chicago there is no danger of too 
much clerical pressure, because Cana 
work developed out of a previously 
existing Catholic Action structure. 


Chicago Cana is a logical application 
of the codperation of the married 
laity in the family apostolate of the 
Hierarchy. Pope Pius XI insisted 
that each stratum the society should 
find its missionaries within itself. On 
the day the Chicago Chancery set up 
its Cana steering committee and thus 
gave the movement a formal mandate, 
the interested married people of that 
city became full-fledged apostles of the 
married. The development possible 
to the Chicago Cana movement seems 
to be unlimited save for the number 
of priests who can give time to the di- 
rection of the zeal of the married laity. 

The problem of interesting one’s 
parishioners in organizing Cana groups 
is not great. In Chicago, as in St. 
Louis, the method has been to have 
central Conferences and to invite 
thereto couples from all over the city. 
These couples catch the enthusiasm of 
the movement (Mary sees to that) and 
bring Cana back to their respective 
parishes. Pastors thus approached by 
their Cana-conscious people have been 
universally swift to endorse their 
parishioners’ zeal. Perhaps, Machia- 
velli’s advice to his ideal prince suggests 
the successful approach of the priest 
to the problem of awaking his people’s 
interest in the movement: ‘‘Subtly in- 
duce the people to demand what you 
want to have them do, and then yield 
to their demand as though conferring 
a favor on them.” 


Aims and Methods 


Each priest’s adaptation of the 
movement to aid the family will be 
somewhat different. Two considera- 
tions will, nevertheless, guide all 
methods of organization of the parish 
on family lines. First, the Cana 
groups must seek to answer actual, prac- 
tical problems of Catholic married life 
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in the modern world. Second, the 
Cana organization must keep steadily 
in mind the objectively fixed family 
relationships which must somehow be 
regulated according to Christian prin- 
ciples if, the family is to be healed. 
There are four of these basic relation- 
ships, namely: (1) that between hus- 
band and wife; (2) that between 
parents and children; (3) that be- 
tween the family and God (the 
Church); (4) that between the family 
and society. All the problems which 
the family meets in the concrete arise 
from the disruption of these funda- 
mental relationships. 

To my knowledge only one parish 
in the country uses Cana as a perma- 
nent agency for promoting Christian 
married life. Within the past year 
St. Cecilia’s parish in Chicago has or- 
ganized two Cana groups of twenty 
couples each. These would both be 
classified as junior Cana, inasmuch as 
couples with young children were se- 
lected. One of the assistants of the 
parish is chaplain of each group. The 
twenty couples meet once a month. 
After prayer, they turn their attention 
briefly to some phase of the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass; next, an in- 
quiry is conducted on some family 
problem usually suggested by the 
chaplain who has previously studied 
up on the problem; finally, the atten- 
tion of the group is directed to 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
of Christ as the motive of Christian 
zeal. At the present moment these 
groups are still experimental. Besides 
round-table study of what pertains to 
the family, they have sponsored proj- 
ects in the way of recreational and so- 
cial gatherings. They are now con- 
sidering a Cana Communion breakfast 
—husbands, wives and children all 
meeting at the Lord’s Table. If priest 


readers would like to keep informed 
of the progress of these two Cana 
parish groups, Father James Voss, 
assistant of St. Cecilia’s (4515 South 
Wells Street, Chicago, IIl.), will be 
glad to send along helpful information. 

We might note here in passing that 
the insistence on the Liturgy which 
characterizes the Chicago Cana move- 
ment derives from Monsignor Hillen- 
brand, who has made one key sentence 
of Pius X the dynamism of an entire 
city’s Catholic Action. The sentence 
reads: ‘The primary and indispensable 
fount of the Christain spirit is the ac- 
tive participation in the mysteries of 
the Faith.” 


Formation of Parochial Committees 


What could be done to organize a 
parish on full family lines? The parish 
would have to have a central Cana 
Committee consisting of (say) four 
couples under the supervision of the 
pastor. Each couple would be chair- 
man of a department: Pre-Cana for 
engaged couples; Junior Cana for 
couples with young children; Senior 
Cana for couples with adolescents; and 
Post-Cana for those married people who 
have raised their children. The four 
key couples could be selected by the 
pastor without resort to democratic 
processes, solely on the strength of 
their zeal and interest. Each of these 
couples would associate with them- 
selves other interested couples from 
their respective groups within the 
parish. Let us think more at length 
about the activities of each of these 
departments. 

Pre-Cana Committee-——There seems 
to be no reason why the parish could 
not do for engaged couples what the 
Chicago Archdiocese has been doing 
for them on an inter-parish basis. 
Many engaged couples in Chicago 
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meet Cana four times before they go up 
the aisle. First, they attend a day- 
long Cana retreat during which a 
priest discusses the ideal of Christian 
married life and the practical means of 
achieving it. Three evenings of in- 
doctrination follow. The first evening 
is in the hands of a panel of three 
married couples who give individual 
five-minute talks on: (a) budgeting; 
(b) in-laws; (c) humility in the home; 
(d) the sanctification of household 
work; (e) home decoration and cook- 
ing; (f) the adoption of children. 
The second evening is devoted to a 
discussion of married life by two Catho- 
lic doctors, one of whom addresses the 
engaged girls and the other the en- 
gaged men. On the third evening a 
priest from the Chancery Office tells 
the couples what legislation the Church 
has devised for their success in married 
life. 

The work of the Pre-Cana parish 
committee would consist in locating en- 
gaged couples and arranging for the 
lectures and discussions. 

Junior Cana Committee.—The junior 
Cana group consists of couples with 
young children. The interest of these 
people is mainly the rearing of children. 
It is foolish to expect every parent to 
experiment on his own children. Cer- 
tainly, some fundamental principles 
and wise training techniques have 
been discovered which aid parents in 
rearing their youngsters. A certain 
physician, to my knowledge, has de- 
clared that this junior Cana is the 
most important of all. He laments 
that his inadroit handling has left an 
indelible mark upon his first child. 

The Junior Cana Committee would 
have no difficulty in keeping this 
group alive. Parents are intensely 
interested in solving the problems 
presented to them by the developing 


personalities in their homes. A zealous 
assistant acting as chaplain of this 
group could easily get some of the 
better material in the field of child 
psychology and give a few talks on the 
educational The parents 
themselves will do most of the work 
anyhow through the mutual inter- 
change of ideas and experiences. 
Senior Cana Committee——And here 
we touch on the adolescent question, 


pre ess. 


possibly the most vital problem in the 
whole range of the parent-children 
relationship. A parish Senior Cana 
Committee is almost a metaphysical 
necessity. For instance, a certain very 
fine Catholic father recently com- 
plained bitterly because other Catholic 
parents in his neighborhood were dis- 
rupting the discipline which he was 
trying to apply to his adolescents. 
He found it extremely difficult, he said, 
to keep any semblance of control over 
his teen-agers when they would quote 
the practices of their teen-age pals. 
“If I could only have a talk with those 
other parents,’ he exclaimed, ‘I’m 
sure we could arrive at some mutually 
acceptable principles of what can and 
cannot be allowed our children.” 
That is exactly the idea of a Senior 
Cana group. 

It is amazing what clever hoodwink- 
ing adolescent boys and girls can de- 
vise for unsuspecting parents. There 
would be considerably less risky con- 
duct on the part of Catholic adoles- 
cents if their parents would occa- 
sionally discuss late hours, places of 
amusement, types of entertainment, 
neighborhood spots and personalities, 
etc. There would be practically no 
danger left if those Senior Cana couples 
would act jointly to provide the recrea- 
tional facilities and supervision which ' 
their growing sons and daughters need 
so desperately. 
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Post-Cana Committee—This group 
would consist of elderly couples as 
well as widows and widowers. At 
first thought, we may feel that this 
group might be rightly neglected, but 
that, I believe, would be wrong. EI- 
derly couples have their problems, too; 
and sometimes those problems are 
deep and distressing. An intelligent 
discussion of such problems could be a 
real God-send. Elderly couples have 
their need for recreation and compan- 
ionship. Many students of family 
problems feel that re-marriage of 
widows and widowers is a wise thing 
in many instances. Post-Cana need 
not assume the role of Cupid in his dot- 
age, of course, but some opportunity 
might well be provided whereby those 
who have raised their family, lost 
their spouses and now find no place 
for themselves in our society of small 
houses, might meet men and women of 
their own age under spiritual auspices. 

If the Post-Cana group would do no 
more than to help elderly couples 
utilize their practical wisdom and 
experience for the assisting of younger 
couples, it would be well worth while. 
The patriarchal family idea has much 


that is valuable even to-day. Also, 
: 


this group of people, now unburdened 
by their own youngsters, would be 
able to supply the personnel necessary 
for the arranging and supervising of 
social gatherings for the boys and girls 
of the parish. 

One great advantage possessed by a 
scheme of parish organization such 
as is suggested above is that it uses 
basic natural groupings and interests. 
Possibly the greatest difficulty in the 
way of the adoption of such a scheme 
will lie in the fact that a family-or- 
ganized parish conceives of the parish 
as existing for the benefit of the family 
as well as the individual. New ideas 
sometimes take a while to win accept- 
ance. 

It would, of course, be foolish to 
attempt to change overnight from the 
conventional type of parish organiza- 
tion to another better designed to 
help the home. Small experimental 
groups should prudently come first. 
When the idea catches on, the parish 
will slowly slip into the family pattern 
of itself. And then nobody will be 
able to accuse us of giving our time 
and effort to the accidental while the 
very foundation of society, the Home, 
goes up in smoke. 








Episcopal Indulgences 


By FRANCIS JOSEPH MutTcH 


When one sees in connection with an 
indulgenced prayer the Nihil obstat of 
the Censor and the Imprimatur of the 
Bishop, the ordinary reader should 
have reasonable assurance that the in- 
dulgence can be gained by himself. 
Very strangely, this is often not the 
case when the indulgence is one that 
has been granted by a bishop for the 
faithful of his diocese (in accordance 
with Canon 349, § 2, n. 2), or by an 
archbishop for the faithful of his 
province (according to Canon 274, n. 
2), or by a Cardinal (according to 
Canon 239, n. 24). 

Many priests are undoubtedly fa- 
miliar with a certain prayer addressed 
to St. Dismas, the penitent thief. 
The indulgences on this prayer vary, 
and the Imprimaturs do not always 
apply in the same way. If I am not 
mistaken, this prayer was originally 
indulgenced by the late Cardinal 
Bourne of Westminister, and the in- 
dulgence was of 200 days. However, 
that indulgence could be gained by 
the Cardinal’s subjects only. Canon 
239, n. 24, has the following in regard 
to Cardinal’s right to indulgence: 
“To grant an indulgence of 200 days, 
to be gained toties quoties, in places or 
institutions for persons under his 
jurisdiction or protectorate; also in 
other places but to be gained by those 
present only and once each time.” I 
might mention that Cardinal Bourne 
did not use the word ‘“‘indulgence,”’ 
but “‘pardon.’”’ The reader may know 
that Cardinal Bourne was among 
those in England who advocated the 


substitution of “pardon” for “‘indul- 
gence.” 

In this country the indulgence notice 
of the prayer to St. Dismas appears 
in several forms. One form simply 
gives the information that Cardinal 
Bourne indulgenced the prayer for 
200 days. Another form is about 
identical with the foregoing, but has 
also the Imprimatur of an American 
bishop. Neither of these forms avails 
for the gaining of the indulgence out- 
side of the Province of Westminster. 
A third way of printing is to omit the 
name of Cardinal Bourne and to make 
it appear that there is an indulgence 
of 100 days on the prayer, and this 
seems to be guaranteed by the Im- 
primatur of an American bishop. 

Now arises the perplexity. Did 
the bishop assume that the prayer in 
itself already enjoyed’ the  in- 
dulgence of 100 days, and so gave his 
Imprimatur for its mere printing? If 
such were the case, the printing of the 
prayer is just a waste of money—in 
so far as gaining of the indulgence by 
the user is concerned. 

If the bishop has the intention to 
indulgence the prayer himself, more 
should be printed than a simple /m- 
primatur and a Nthil obstat. Even 
then most readers will not understand 
that the indulgence can be gained 
only in the diocese of the bishop, for 
ordinary people cannot be expected 
to be familiar with Canon 925, § 1, 
which directs that to gain an indul- 
gence one must be a subject of the 
grantor. As a matter of prudence 
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every episcopal indulgenced prayer 
should have printed on it a sentence 
reading about as follows: ‘‘An indul- 
gence of 100 (200) days for reciting 
the above prayer can be gained by the 
faithful of the Diocese of X (or Prov- 
ince of X).”’ 

According to the Canons in the 
Code, a Cardinal can grant an indul- 
gence of 200 days, an archbishop of 100 
days, a bishop of 50 days. By a de- 
cree of the Sacred Penitentiary dated 
July 20, 1943, the amount of the in- 
dulgences the various prelates can 
grant has been increased to 300 days, 
200 days, and 100 days, respectively. 

When a Religious community seeks 
to have its founder or one of its mem- 
bers beatified or canonized, it is not 
unusual to ask the Ordinary to indul- 
gence a prayer, which the faithful may 
use in praying for said beatification or 
canonization. Quite recently such a 
prayer came to me (not the first, by 
the way), but it was not indicated that 
the indulgence could be gained only by 
the faithful in the diocese of the one 
granting the indulgence. Possibly the 
Censor supposed that was  under- 
stood; but when those cards are re- 
ceived outside of the diocese of the 
grantor of the indulgence—as is usually 


the case when a beatification or a 
canonization is sought—not one per- 
son in a thousand will suppose that he 
can’t gain the indulgence, because the 
card “says nothing of the kind.” 
Why lead our good people into error? 

One more example. During the 
year 1942 there were published an in- 
vocation and a longer prayer to the 
Saints invoked in the Canon of the 
Mass. In the weekly, America, I 
first saw the invocation: ‘‘O Madonna 
and Saints of the Mass, pray that as- 
sistance at the daily Sacrifice may in- 
crease. 50 days.’ Later on, a longer 
prayer was also published, indul- 
genced for 100 days. Whether the 
indulgences were granted by a bishop 
or an archbishop, I do not know. At 
least, nothing is said that the indul- 
gences can be gained in a certain dio- 
cese or archdiocese only—as is evi- 
dently the case, for the prayers were 
not indulgenced by the Holy Father. 

If the officials who are responsible 
for these (and other) inaccuracies do 
not exercise more care, how are our 
people (and priests?) going to learn 
the exact nature of episcopal indul- 
gences? ‘With malice towards none,” 
but with a plea for more exactness in 
the matter concerned. 








Answers to Questions 


Head Covering for Women 
in Church 


Question: Is there any reason to be- 
lieve that the growing custom of 
women entering the church without a 
head covering abrogates the formerly 
prevailing custom as sanctioned by 
Canon Law? In any event, is there 
any basis for tolerating the modern 
custom of women not wearing any head 
covering while in church? 

SEMPER CONFUSUS. 


Answer: The Code of Canon Law 
prescribes that women should assist (at 
Divine Services) in modest dress and 
with heads covered, especially when 
they approach the Table of the Lord 
(Canon 1262, §2). This Canon is 
preceptive, and under ordinary condi- 
tions admits of no exception in the 
matter of women entering the church 
with heads covered. By this we mean 
that, if women are leaving home to 
attend some church service, they 
should provide themselves with the 
proper head covering in conformity 
with the long-established custom of the 
Church. And it will be noted in this 
connection that almost never does one 
see a woman attending a formal church 
service, such as Holy Mass or evening 
devotions, without the proper head 
covering. 

In more recent times the fashion has 
grown among women of not wearing 
hats except on somewhat formal occa- 
sions, so that for some the wearing of 
a hat is the unusual thing. This is 
especially true of children of school age. 
It would be unreasonable to suppose 
that"these girls or women, who habitu- 
ally go without a hat, are forbidden 
to enter the church to make a visit to 


the Blessed Sacrament, merely because 
of this accidental circumstance of 
fashion. In general, then, the practice 
and custom of the Church in the mat- 
ter of proper dress should be urged; 
in certain circumstances a slight devia- 
tion from the usual custom may be 
permitted in order to obtain the 
greater good. 


Dispensation from the 
Eucharistic Fast 


Question: Is it possible for persons 
suffering from a stomach ailment or an 
asthmatic condition to obtain a dis- 
pensation from the Eucharistic fast in 
order to take necessary liquids “per 
modum potus vel medicine’’ when the 
person is not confined to bed or home? 

IDEM. 


Answer: Ina case of this kind one 
may obtain a dispensation from the 
Apostolic Delegate. The patient 
should obtain a letter from his physi- 
cian certifying to his condition and 
necessity, and the priest consulted may 
then present the petition for dispensa- 
tion through the local Chancery Office 
to the Apostolic Delegate. 


Herding Children to the Reception 
of the Sacraments 


Question: What is to be said of the 
custom of herding individual classes of 
an elementary school into the parish 
church every two weeks for the purpose 
of obliging each student to go to Con- 
fession and receive Holy Communion 
at such intervals? 

IDEM. 


Answer: This is a problem which 
has presented itself to every priest who 
has charge of school children, and there 
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is no universally adequate solution, or 
at least no manner of dealing with the 
problem that will be universally 
adopted. There is always the danger 
that those who are herded will break 
loose completely once the restraint is 
removed, and some priests fear that 
children who are brought to church in 
a group all the time, in order to receive 
these Sacraments of Penance and Holy 
Eucharist, never acquire the disposi- 
tion and habit of frequent use of these 
Sacraments, and on leaving school 
are liable to neglect them completely. 
On the other hand, some priests feel 
that human nature needs urging, and 
that this grouping of children in the 
church on certain days merely provides 
them with the opportunity which they 
would be liable to neglect if left to 
themselves, just as they are wont to 
neglect numerous other things whose 
performance involves some _ incon- 
venience. 

- It goes without saying that consider- 
able harm may be done in compelling a 
positively reluctant child to go to Con- 
fession and Communion, and no priest 
would knowingly do this. I know of 
one parish where the children’s confes- 
sions are heard daily at the eight 
o’clock Mass, which is the Children’s 
Mass but which they are not obliged to 
attend. In another case I know of, the 
children go to the church in groups on 
the Thursday before first Friday in 
order to go to Confession, and on all 
other occasions go at their own choice. 
Practices of this kind seem to provide 
the necessary means and encourage- 
ment for the children to acquire the 
proper appreciation and frequent use 
of the Sacraments. 


Who Gets the Marriage Offering ? 


Question: A young non-Catholic 
woman from another town comes to 


my parish for instructions and I receive 
her into the Church. She marries a 
young man from my parish and begins 
forthwith to live in my parish. Did I 
need the permission of the pastor of her 
town to marry her; and has he a right 
to the offering once he gave that per- 
mission ? 

PAROCHUS DOcENS ET ASSISTENS. 


Answer: Strictly speaking, you 
needed no permission; for the man 
was a parishioner of yours, and under 
Canon 1097 you needed no permission 
in the sense of that other pastor having 
the exclusive right; nor in the sense 
that, if you did not have his permis- 
sion, you forfeited the stole offering. 
Nor was the right of the other pastor to 
be preferred in this case, since there 
was more than a just reason under that 
same Canon 1097, §§ 2-3. 


Was This Validation Effective? 


Question: A non-Catholic man 
comes to the rectory to sign promises 
for the validation of a civil marriage, 
but refuses to come in because of timid- 
ity or fear. There are two children— 
one eighteen, the other sixteen. The 
woman takes the promises home, and 
they both sign them but in the absence 
of the priest, who is morally certain of 
the signing. The dispensation makes 
no mention about the manner in which 
the promises are to be signed. The 
marriage took place afterwards at the 
rectory. Since then the daughter be- 
came a Catholic and was married in the 
church. Was the dispensation valid, 
and the marriage also? 

DUBITANS. 


Answer: The only question of 
validity touching the marriage would 
arise from an impediment of disparity 
of cult. But even here, true guaran- 
tees suffice, although they be only im- 
plicit (not presumptive or construc- 
tive). Here the promises were truly 
made and in writing; hence, there is 
nothing to worry over in regard to the 
validity of the dispensation, 
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Where Stands the Papal Flag 
in the Sanctuary? 


Question: The Gospel side of the 
sanctuary is the side of honor. Why, 
then, is the American placed there, and 
not the Papal Flag? 


PRIEST FROM OLD-TIME SOUTHWEST 
SPANISH ‘TERRITORY. 
Answer: Because the national flag 


outranks all other flags; and the Papal 
flag is really a national flag, formerly of 
the Papal States, now of the Vatican 
City. The Church’s vexillum or stand- 
ard is the Cross of Christ. Thus, in a 
church procession we have the crucifix 
at the head of the marching column. 
Then behind at the right of the march- 
ing column the national colors; and to 
the left the cathedral flag or even the 
Papal flag. 

When the flag of the local nation is 
brought into the church, the majesty of 
the local nation enters, as it were, the 
sacred edifice; and it is put first tem- 
porally. In the olden days Catholic 
kings were sometimes present in Con- 
sistories; and they were given a seat 
right behind the Cardinal Bishops, and 
the heirs apparent sat among the 
Cardinal Deacons. So, at the Dia- 
mond Jubilee of Queen Victoria the 
English Cardinal was given rank with 
the Prince of Wales, in accord with the 
etiquette of ancient Catholic days. 
The last previous occasion had been 
that of Cardinal Pole at the time of 
Queen Mary. 


Three Questions and 
Three Answers 


Questions: (1) May a person of a 
daylight-saving-time city visiting a 
standard-time city eat and drink until 
one o'clock in the morning? (2) Does 
a priest discharge his Divine Office 
obligation if he merely pronounces the 
words mentally? (3) Suppose a per- 
son, not a child, confesses committing 


a sin of impurity, just how far must 
that person be questioned ? 
PERTURBATUS. 


Answers: (1) No; a_ traveller 
doesn’t carry his “time” with him. 
Otherwise, a San Franciscan could eat 
and drink until three o’clock, if he were 
visiting New York. 

(2) He may articulate or vocalize 
without being audible; but if he 
merely reads mentally, he is not saying 
his Office. If I mistake not, the obli- 
gation first attached to reciting the 
Office publicly—a solemn act of divine 
worship. Then came the saying of the 
Office privately, yet humanly; that is, 
worship essentially externalized, and 
not merely of the heart. 

(3) The confessor must ask suffi- 
ciently to elicit information as to the 
kind and number of the sins. How 
this is to be done, is largely a matter of 
individual practice. The priest can 
begin by saying: ‘“‘Was it a tempta- 
tion, or really a sin?’ Then he cau 
ask, when assured it was asin: ‘‘Was 
it with someone else?’”’ That known, 
the priest can proceed to find the 
species; but where the chances are 
that the person doesn’t know the 
difference between a frustrated act and 
a non-frustrated act, the priest need 
not go further except for instruction. 
Relationships, too, need not as a rule 
be inquired into; for if the person is 
conscious of that specificating circum- 
stance, he will mention it. The big 
thing for the confessor to do is to deter 
the person from further sin, and see 
that he is not thrusting himself into the 
occasion of sin where the occasion is 
not a necessary one; and that he uses 
the virtue of mortification as well as the 
Sacraments and instant prayer in the 
moment of serious danger to overcome 
the temptation. Sometimes a single 
query like this will bring out the in- 
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formation needed: ‘‘Just why do you 
think you committed a sin of impur- 
ity?’ It is surprising how exact the 
generality of the laity can be by cir- 
cumlocutions. 


Is There Any Hope of a Declaration 
of Nullity in This Case? 


Question: Mary married Paul, a 
convert. On the day of the marriage 
during the reception following upon 
the ceremony, he became violently ill, 
and two days after was admitted to a 
mental institution as a victim of 
dementia prxecox, and is still a patient 
there. His father died of this ailment. 
Mary was under the impression that 
Paul’s father had died in an accident. 
She wouldn’t have married him if she 
knew the condition of his father before 
death. I maintain the marriage can 
be attacked on the ground that Paul 
was mentally imcompetent to contract 
marriage at the time. Doctors state 
that Paul must have labored under the 
ailment when he married, because that 
mental condition doesn’t develop sud- 
denly. I am told that nothing can be 
done in the church courts to give Mary 
freedom. SACERDOS CONSULTUS. 


Answer: Whether Paul had suffi- 
cient mentality to contract marriage 
validly, is a question of fact to be de- 
termined largely by expert opinion. 
If competent physicians say that at the 
time of the marriage he was mentally 
incompetent, that should be sufficient 
to begin a nullity case. Whether the 
evidence will prove beyond all reason- 
able doubt that he was mentally incom 
petent at the time of the marriage, is 
another question. Some thirty years 
ago a girl was taken out of an asylum to 
marry before she became violent. 
The Rota declared the marriage in- 
valid by reason of lack of consent; 
for previously she was known to be 
mentally deficient and also subse- 
quently; and she showed at least some 
signs at the time of marriage. How- 


ever, there may not have been any 
consummation of the marriage now in 
question. In that event a petition for 
dispensation is the quicker and surer 
way. 


Is This Kind of Procession 
Forbidden ? 


Question: What of the ceremonies 
spoken of in this Catholic news item 
printed some time ago before the event 
took place? 

“Immediately after the Gospel of 
the Mass, an Offertory procession 
will take place, with a senior and a 
junior marching up the aisle carry- 
ing a ciborium bearing the hosts. 
They will be followed by a sophomore 
and a freshman carrying the wine 
and water cruets. 

“The cruets will be given to an 
acolyte, who will deliver them to the 
celebrant. Sodality and Cabos of- 
ficers, who are to take part in the 
procession, will form a line at the 
Communion rail while the Offertory 
prayers are recited.”’ 

LECTOR OBSTUPESCENS. 


Answer: This is the result of one of 
several aberrations that increasing in- 
terest in the Liturgy has brought to the 
Church in America. This so-called 
Offertory Procession (in reality a 
grave violation of the rubrics of the 
Missal prohibiting the introduction of 
new rites into the Mass) was classified 
as a ‘practice in no way to be tolerated”’ 
by the Sacred Congregation of Rites on 
January 20, 1945, in answer to a query 
sent by one of our local Ordinaries. 

But why an Offertory Procession, 
even if it were permitted? Are not the 
living ceremonies of the Church suffi- 
cient for all purposes until she sees fit to 
change them? Must the dead past be 
revived as if it were the living present? 
How apt here are the words of New- 
man, written to refute the calumny 
that he was getting ready to return to 
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the corpse of what was once a part of 
the living Church: “I do hereby pro- 
fess, ex animo, with an absolute in- 
ternal assent and consent, that Protes- 
tantism is the dreariest of all possible 
religions; that the thought of the 
Anglican services makes me shiver, 
and the thought of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles makes me shudder. Return 
to the Church of England? No. 
‘The net is broken and we are deliv- 
ered.’ I should be a consummate fool 
(to use a mild term) if in my old age I 
left ‘the land flowing with milk and 
honey,’ for the city of confusion and 
the house of bondage.”’ 

Even the use of the Missal will not of 
itself develop an intelligent and fruitful 
devotion to the Mass. The doctrine 
of the Mass as a Sacrament must be 
known in substance and in no small de- 
tail. That is why the college girls 
mentioned in the news item from which 
the above excerpt is taken might well 
provide themselves with a copy of the 
recent reprint of that masterpiece on 
the Mass written a quarter of a century 
ago by the great Abbot Vonier of Buck- 
fast Abbey, as he gave detailed instruc- 
tions to his novices on the nature of the 
Holy Eucharist as a Sacrifice and as 
Food—a book that has inducted no 
small number of hungering souls into a 
new era of devotion to the Mass. I 
refer to the ‘“Key to the Holy Eucha- 
rist,”” by Abbot Vonier—not a “best 
seller’’ when published, but the best 
book heretofore written on our Sacra- 
mental Sacrifice. We cannot 
what we do not know, and we cannot 
know the Eucharist by processions and 
by recitations of the Missal. We can 
know it only by a grasp of its elemental 
doctrine; and that Abbot Vonier gives 
in his book of some 275 pages. If more 
priests would select Abbot Vonier’s 
points for inculcation, and repeat them 


love 


at frequent intervals, we should no 
longer hear the complaint made by a 
priest who had attended many Forty 
Hours closings. This priest declared 
that from the sermons preached a 
listener might think that the Mass was 
nothing more than the Elizabethan 
Communion Service, plus the Real 
Presence. 


December Ordinations Recorded 
in the Breviary 


Question: I have often wondered 
why ordinations conferred by the 
early Popes in December are recorded 
in their lessons. For example, in the 
lesson for the Feast of St. Martin, 
November 12, we read: Habuit ordi- 
nationes duas mense Decembri, qui- 
bus creavit presbyteros undecim, dia- 
conos quinque, episcopos per diversa 
loca triginta tres.’ Could you en- 
lighten me about this practice? 

CURIOSUS. 


Answer: This question has proba- 
bly arisen in the minds of most priests 
in reading the breviary lessons record- 
ing these special ordinations. The 
very fact that such prominence is given 
to these ordinations would seem to 
indicate that those ordained were de- 
puted to special service in the Church. 
The best explanation, then, is that the 
Popes from time to time held special 
ordinations to obtain a select body of 
consultors who would assist in the 
governing of the Church. This early 
body could be likened to our present 
College of Cardinals. Hence, these 
ordinations were the forerunners of the 
present Consistories for the creation of 
Cardinals. It might be noted that in 
most of these lessons the number of 
bishops exceeds that of the priests and 
deacons. The lessons themselves give 
the answer to this difficulty. The 
service of the bishops was per diversa 
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loca: the priests and deacons were for 
the Roman Church. 


Long Preludes to Gloria and 
Credo 


Question: At every High Mass that 
is celebrated in our church the organist 
feels it his duty to play a long inter- 
lude on the organ after the celebrant 
has intoned the Gloria or Credo. This 
continues until the celebrant is seated 
at the bench. Then only does the 
choir continue with the singing of the 
Gloria or Credo. Is there any law 
against this? INCERTUS. 


Answer: Besides being against the 
general spirit of the Motu Proprio of 
Pius X, this practice also violates one 
of its particular rules. The general 
principles of the Motu Proprio state 
that, since the chief duty of sacred 
music is to clothe the text with suitable 
melody, its object is to make the text 
more efficacious. The practice de- 
scribed by our correspondent certainly 
destroys the continuity of thought that 
is intoned by the celebrant and con- 
tinued by the choir. Furthermore, in 
the particular rules we find this pointed 
sentence: ‘It is not lawful to intro- 
duce the singing with long preludes or 
to interrupt it with voluntaries.”’ 


Benediction without Servers 


Question: When evening devotion 
of Rosary and Benediction are an- 
nounced each Sunday for a certain even- 
ing during the week, and on that even- 
ing no server shows up, nor can one 
be had from the congregation, what is 
the proper procedure? Is the priest to 
say the Rosary and omit Benediction, 
or is he to carry on by himself and give 
Benediction? I have failed to find 
any ruling on the question except when 
the pastor’s opinion is yes or no. 

INQUISITIVE. 


Answer: 
sent no difficulty other than 


This question should pre- 
the 


mechanical one of the celebrant of 
Benediction handling the thurible by 
himself. In convent and _ hospital 
chapels it is the extraordinary thing to 
have a server. Why, then, should the 
people of the parish be deprived of 
Benediction because there is no server? 


Change in the Wording of Prayers 


Question: Is there any authority 
for the change in the wording of the 
Sign of the Cross? I have heard 
several priests use the expression, Holy 
Spirit, instead of the traditional words, 
Holy Ghost. When asked about it, 
these priests say it is the wording of the 
Revised Edition of the New Testa- 
ment. What is the teaching of the 
Church regarding this change? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: This change merely in- 
volves two different translations of the 
Latin expression. The Local Ordina- 
ries, as a part of their duty of watch- 
ing over divine worship, have the power 
to approve or disapprove translations 
of prayers. 


What Is the So-Called ‘‘Green”’ 
Scapular? 

Questton: Can you give me some 
information in regard to the so-called 
Green Scapular? To my knowledge 
this devotion is supposed to be for the 
conversion of sinners, at least princi- 
pally. What Religious Order or group 
sponsors this devotion? Has this de- 
votion the approbation of our Holy 
Father? 

PAROCHUS PERPLEXUS. 


Answer: The Green 
not a scapular in the strict sense, but 
is rather a medal of green cloth with 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary on one 
side and the image of the Blessed 
Mother on the other. It takes its 
origin from the apparition made by our 


Scapular is 
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Blessed Mother to a French Daughter 
of Charity, about one hundred years 
ago. Pope Pius IX, on being re- 
quested to give his approbation, said 
that he gladly gave it as far as there 
was any need for it. Those who em- 
ploy this medal are wont to use it 
especially in those cases of difficult 
conversion, and in the case of those in 


danger of death who have been away 
from the practice of their religion. It 
is one of the special devotions of the 
Daughters of Charity of St. Vincent de 
Paul, since the revelation was made to 
one of their number, and they were 
authorized by Pius IX to make and 
distribute this scapular. 

JosEPH P. Donovan, C.M.., J.C.D. 








Homiletic Part 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By CLEMENT H. Crock 


Feast of the Circumcision 


Purpose of Christ’s Coming 


“Our great God and Saviour, Jesus Christ, who gave Himself for us that He might 
redeem us from all iniquity’ (Titus, ii. 14). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) The pagan and Christian approach 
towards the New Year. 

(2) The fact of Christ's coming conceded by 
all Christians. 

(3) The manner of His coming less clearly 
understood. 

(4) The purpose of Christ's coming is al- 
ready indicated by to-day’s feast. 

(5)  Mary’s part in the work of Redemption 
often overlooked. 

(6) Goto Jesus through Mary. 


Our ordinary calendars designate 
this as New Year’s Day. Continuing 
ancient pagan practices, many usher 
the day in through boisterous revelry, 
not entirely free from culpability or 
sin. All our ancient Christian calen- 
dars had another name for it. They 
designated New Year’s Day as the 
“Octave of the Lord,” with the joy of 
Christians partially but beautifully 
expressed by the poet, Tennyson, as 
follows: 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring happy bells across the snow; 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 
Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


99 


—— 


Therefore, deriving both the idea 
and the date from St. Luke’s Gospel 
(ii. 21) just read to you in to-day’s 
Mass, our holy Mother Church in her 
Liturgy associates the first day of the 
New Year with the second phase of 
Christ’s coming as expressed by the 
Circumcision, namely, ‘‘that He might 
redeem us from all iniquity.’ It is 
proper, therefore, that we should con- 
sider the religious phase of this holy 
feast. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


Fact of Christ’s Coming Clearly 
Established 


The sweet strains of the Adeste 
fideles, the melodious chorus of the 
Gloria in excelsis Deo, and the charm- 
ing words of ‘Holy Night’’ seem to 
linger as a haunting reminder that 
Christ the Saviour has come. Then, 
with the repetition once more in to- 
day's Liturgy of the Epistle of the 
Christmas Midnight Mass, as well as 
the Introit, Gradual, Offertory and 
Communion prayers of the Third Mass 
on Christmas, the fact of Christ’s 
coming seems to leave no Christian 


5 
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in further doubt. This is indicated 
by the filial or childlike devotion that 
seems to grip so spontaneously the 
hearts of the faithful as they gather 
around the Crib of Bethlehem. Like a 
loving mother addressing her affec- 
tionate children, the Church expresses 
our convictions once more in the open- 
ing prayer of to-day’s Mass, joyfully 
proclaiming: ‘‘A Child is born to us, 
and a Son is given to us: whose gov- 
ernment is upon His shoulder, and His 
name shall be called the Angel of 
Great Counsel. Sing ye to the Lord a 
new canticle: because He hath done 
wonderful things’ (Introit). What a 
condescension and love of God to 
leave the high heavens and descend to 
earth for our sake! That the Infinite 
should care so much for the finite, 
the Creator for the creature! 


Method of His Coming 


The unusual manner of the Saviour’s 
coming is expressed in the oration of 
the Mass as follows: ‘‘O God, who 
through the fruitful virginity of blessed 
Mary didst bestow on mankind the 
rewards of eternal salvation.”” Then 
follows an unusual petition, namely: 
“*... grant, we beseech Thee, that we 
may always feel the benefit of her 
intercession, through whom we have 
deserved to receive the Author of Life, 
Jesus Christ, Thy Son and our Lord.” 

Ordinarily, we beseech Mary to 
intercede before God for us. But 
here we ask God to grant us Mary’s 
intercession. It would suggest that 
Mary, as yet entirely absorbed in the 
ecstasy of her maternity, was not 
conscious of her maternal influence 
over her Divine Son. It is also an 
admission on our part that we need 
Mary’s help “‘in order that,” in the 
words of to-day’s Epistle, ‘rejecting 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, we may 


live temperately and justly and piously 
in this world.” 


Purpose of His Coming 


The same Epistle, as well as to-day’s 
Gospel, indicate the purpose of Christ’s 
coming. In the words of St. Paul, it is 
“Jesus Christ, who gave Himself for 
us that He might redeem us from all 
iniquity and cleanse for Himself an 
acceptable people, pursuing good 
works.” 

Here is a new thought worthy of our 
consideration. On the Feast of the 
Circumcision, only eight days after 
His coming, we meet Jesus both as 
Saviour and Redeemer. Note the 
distinction. When a ship sinks be- 
neath us, a life-preserver may save us; 
but when the captain of a distant ship 
hears our SOS distress signals and turns 
his ship from its charted course to 
hasten to our side and rescue us, he 
completes the work of the life-preserver 
and becomes, as it were, our redeemer. 

To-day’s Gospel tells us in a few 
brief words how the work of our spirit- 
ual redemption was begun. “After 
eight days were past that the child 
should be circumcised, His name was 
called Jesus, so called by the angel 
before He was conceived in the womb.” 
Here the work of our Redemption was 
begun, and an indication given of the 
manner in which Jesus would one day 
complete it—namely, by the shedding 
of His most precious blood. 


Mary’s Part Frequently Overlooked 


Although to the human eye the In- 
fant in Mary’s arms appears to be 
nothing more than an ordinary, help- 
less babe mingling His tears with hers, 
my faith tells me that He is my Re- 
deemer and my God of whom it was 
said in the words of to-day’s Offer- 
tory: “Thine are the heavens and 
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Thine is the earth: the world and the 
fullness thereof Thou hast founded: 
justice and judgment are the prepa- 
ration of Thy throne.” 

My friends, these are only a few 
of the many thoughts that the Liturgy 
of the Church presents to us for our 
pious consideration at the beginning 
of the New Year, on the Feast of the 
Circumcision of Our Lord. Through 
the course of the year, as the wonder- 
ful works of Redemption are once 
more presented to us for our pious 
contemplation, let us always associ- 
ate the Virgin Mary with her Divine 
Son in His réle of our Redemmer. 
From the day of His Circumcision 


until His final agony on the Cross, 
Mary shared her tears with His for 
our salvation. God seems to be 
angry with our sinful world. Here 
upon the altar lies the means to dry 
the tears of Mary and appease the 
anger of her Divine Son. With the 
beginning of the New Year, let us re- 
solve frequently to receive our Euchar- 
istic Lord and press Him to our bosom 
as Mary did. Then pray with the 
closing words of to-day’s Mass: ‘‘May 
this Communion, O Lord, wash away 
our guilt and make us ready through 
Mary, Mother of God, to share in this 
heavenly remedy! Through the same 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


Feast of the Holy Name 


Devotion to the Holy Name 


“His name was called Jesus, the name given Him by the angel before He was 
conceived in the womb’’ (Luke, ii. 21). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Not by man, but by God was the name 
given to Jesus. 

2) The name Jesus is a name of destiny. 

(3) The name of Jesus is variously inter- 
preted. 

(4) In truth, the Holy Name of Jesus is the 
salvation of the world 

(5) The reason for a special feast honoring 
the Holy Name of Jesus. 

(6) No other name has won so many faithful 
followers. 


This is the feast of the Holy Name 
of Jesus. At the ceremony of cir- 
cumcision, according to Jewish cus- 
tom, the name of Jesus was solemnly 
and publicly conferred upon the Babe 
of Bethlehem. But this was only the 
earthly, the ceremonial, conferring 
of the Name. In reality, we know, 
this was not the origin of the Name. 
It came from heaven, from the mind 


of God through an angelic messenger, 
and was communicated both to the 
Virgin Mother Mary (Luke, i. 31) and 
to St. Joseph (Matt., i. 21): ‘Thou 
shalt call His name Jesus.’’ So, let us 
spend a few moments in contempla- 
tion of this Most Holy Name. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


The giving of a name by God Him- 
self is always a matter of deep sig- 
nificance, for such a name points out 
the destiny of a man. St. John the 
Baptist was one such; Peter, meaning 
rock, was another. Jesus means Sa- 
viour, “Jehovah is salvation.”’ And His 
destiny was revealed to St. Joseph by 
the Angel, saying: ‘She shall bring 
forth a Son, and thou shalt call His 
name Jesus; for He shall save His 
people from their sins’”’ (Matt., i. 21). 
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Various Interpretations of Holy Name 


But many people differ in their inter- 
pretation of the meaning of this Holy 
Name. To many so-called Christians 
Jesus means merely the most wonderful 
man that ever lived. The name does 
not represent to them a Divine Person 
whom, in the words of Isaias (vii. 14) 
and St. Matthew (i. 23), “they shall 
call Emmanuel,”’ which is interpreted 
as “God with us.’ To others the 
name represents a divine but not a 
human person. And to still others it 
stands for a Person divine, but not for a 
person who established an infallible 
Church and seven Sacraments. 


To us Jesus means Saviour. To us 
He is the God of salvation. ‘‘For,”’ 
in the words of St. Peter in to-day’s 
Epistle, ‘there is no other name under 
heaven given to men by which we must 
be saved.”’ To us it is the name of the 
Person, God-Man, who alone can res- 
cue us and does rescue us from per- 
dition; the name of Him who has 
made it possible for us to secure the 
eternal joys of heaven. It is the 
name of Him who has given us the 
light of His teachings to illumine our 
paths in our search for peace and happi- 
ness; the name of Him who has shown 
us the channels of abundant graces; 
the name of Him who has given us 
even His own Body and Blood to be 
our food and strength in this vale of 
tears. 


Salvation in the Name of Jesus 


Through this Holy Name of Jesus 
the world must be saved both tempor- 
ally and spiritually, for “neither is 
there salvation in any other,” says 
St. Peter. Yes, if the world is to be 
saved from chaos—chaos in the family, 
chaos in industry, chaos in govern- 
ment—it must learn the true meaning 





of the Holy Name of Jesus. The 
world is now relying on the charm and 
power of other names, and is rapidly 
moving towards the precipice. Neither 
a League of Nations, nor the strength 
of armaments, nor any form of ‘‘ism”’ 
will save us. In the words of Bab- 
son, one of our few level-headed think- 
ers of to-day, “every economic event 
of history has proved that the right 
way (in business) is Jesus’ way.” 
If this be true in the material order, 
how much more so in the spiritual 
order! Therefore, paraphrasing the 
words of Professor Cooley, “‘the Name 
of Jesus is a word laden with thought 
and powerful in the things it stands 
for.”’ 

With this background you will 
readily see why the Church should 
designate a special feast honoring the 
Holy Name of Jesus. In her beautiful 
Liturgy of to-day’s Mass she expressed 
every form of worship that might be 
offered to Jesus, our Saviour—prayers 
of adoration, of praise, of thanksgiving, 
and of petition. 

Before the Babe of Bethlehem knelt 
Jews and Gentiles, kings and shep- 
herds, rich and poor. The same uni- 
versal ‘invitation still stands. In the 
opening words of to-day’s Mass, quot- 
ing St. Paul, the Liturgy of the Church 
exhorts us: ‘‘At the Name of Jesus 
every knee should bend of those in 
heaven, on earth and under the earth, 
and every tongue should confess that 
the Lord Jesus Christ is in the glory of 
God the Father.”’ Again, in the Com- 
munion prayer all nations are invited 
to come and adore: “All the nations 
shall come and adore before Thee, 
O Lord; and they shall glorify Thy 
Name.” In the Gospel we acknowl- 
edge the divine intervention and the 
official recognition of the same Holy 


Name. In the Epistle we hear St. 
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Peter speak of the miraculous power 
of the Holy Name. Confirmed in our 
faith, all through the Holy Mass we 
offer prayer after prayer of praise, 
thanksgiving, and petition to the same 
Holy Name. 


All Invited to Honor Holy Name 


This has been the prevailing spirit 
of the Church from the beginning. 
On the day following Pentecost, Peter, 
who had cured a man crippled from 
birth, was arrested and brought be- 
fore the ancients and high priests. 
He was asked: “By what power or 
by what name have you done this?” 
The courageous answer of Peter, who 
shortly before had treacherously denied 
his Master in the court-square, has 
thundered down through the ages. 
Standing in the presence of the very 
men who had sent Christ to His death, 
he boldly declared that the miraculous 
cure had been performed ‘by the 
Name of our Lord Jesus Christ, whom 
you crucified, whom God has raised 
from the dead, even in this Name 
does he stand here before you, sound.” 
St. Paul mentions the Name of Jesus 
more than two hundred times in his 
fourteen Epistles. 

In every age, down through the cen- 


turies, untc ld numbers have manifested 
a special devotion towards the Holy 
Name. Many have given up the 
pleasures of the world and its allure- 
ments to become missionaries in for- 
eign lands in order that pagans might 
learn this Holy Name. In our own 
midst there is nothing more inspiring 
than the public demonstrations of faith 
in the name of Jesus through our 
Holy Name Society. To one and all 
cries out St. Bernard: “Thy Name 
is as oil poured out. Oil illumines, 
nourishes, and heals; it is light, food, 
and medicine. So also is the Name 
of Jesus. It illumines, when it is 
preached; it nourishes, when it is 
meditated upon; it consoles and heals, 
when it is invoked. There is nothing 
like the Name of Jesus to calm the 
storms of anger, nothing like it to re- 
press self-complacency, nothing like 
it to heal the wounds of the soul, to 
stem the tide of sensuality, to quench 
the flames of lust, to moderate the 
thirst of avarice, and to put to flight 
the whole weltering mass of loathsome 
temptation—nothing like the Name of 
Jesus.”” Therefore, in the words of 
St. Peter: ‘‘Whosoever shall call upon 
the Name of the Lord, shall be saved.”’ 
Amen. 


Feast of the Holy Family 


The Home as Keystone of Human Society 


“Jesus went down with them and came to Nazareth, and was subject to 
them’”’ (Luke, ii. 51). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Following the Christmas cycle, the 
Church presents the beautiful picture 
of the Holy Family for our imitation. 

(2) The background of family life is under- 
stood by all through personal experi- 
ence. 


(3) The Feast of the Holy Family is of 
recent origin. 

(4) The Church has always defended the 
sanctity of the home as the keystone 
and foundation of human society. 

(5) From the Liturgy of to-day’s Mass the 
duties of family life become clear. 
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At the close of the Christinas cycle 
the Church places before us one of the 
most beautiful pictures of her vast 
treasury. It is the picture of the Holy 
Family of Nazareth which she sets 
before us in to-day’s feast for our 
edification and emulation. Let us see 
what every Christian family should 
learn from the Holy Family. 

(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


Background of Family Life 


The background of family life is 
one we all understand from personal 
experience. The child is the center of 
attraction in every home. The Holy 
Family, in its sweet simplicity, serves 
to bring the true humanity of the 
Christ-Child very close to us. His 
divinity is not obscured nor lessened, 
but He seems really to have become one 
with us in that family life which is the 
common experience of human exist- 
ence. Here Jesus is not only brought 
closer to us, but rather we are brought 
closer to Jesus in the actual conduct of 
our own family lives. 

The shadow of the Cross has not 
yet crossed His path to set Him apart. 
Hidden from the world and sheltered 
within the sanctity of His home in 
Nazareth, Jesus lives as each one of us 
should live his early life—namely, as 
the well-loved child, nursed by a de- 
voted mother, cared for by a provident 
father, enjoying a happy home, a 
blessed family life. Therefore, quot- 
ing the Book of Proverbs (xxiii. 24- 
25) and applying the words to Jesus, 
our Saviour, the opening words of to- 
day’s Mass are as follows: ‘Let the 
Father of the Just rejoice greatly; 
let Thy father and Thy mother be 
joyful, and let her rejoice that bore 
Thee.” 

The Feast of the Holy Family is 
rather American in origin. It was 


first promoted by the Bishop of Que- 
bec, Canada; it was later approved by 
Pope Leo XIII, and then designated 
as a feast for the universal Church. 
The reasons were obvious. In the 
nineteenth century influential powers 
in governments and amongst educa- 
tors advocated the pernicious doctrine 
that the child belonged to the State 
and not to its parents. As always, the 
Church spoke out strongly in defense 
of the home and the family. To her 
faithful she set forth the Holy Family 
for imitation. Here we have the 
example, the prototype, of every true 


‘Christian family down through the 


centuries. Here we learn what every 
Christian family can be, what every 
home should be. For this we pray 
in to-day’s oration: ‘“O Lord Jesus 
Christ, who didst consecrate family 
life with sublime virtues in Thine 
obedience to Mary and Joseph; by 
their help grant that we may be in 
structed in this example of Thy 
Holy Family and thus obtain a share 
in their eternal happiness.”’ And the 
beautiful virtues that should thrive 
in every Christian home are enumer- 
ated in the Epistle, namely, ‘‘mercy, 
benignity, humility, modesty, patience, 
bearing with one another, and forgiv- 
ing one another. ... But above all 
these things, . . . charity, which is the 
bond of perfection.” 


Ideal of Family Life Jeopardized 


In the wake of war, with families dis- 
persed and separated, homes uprooted 
and mothers lured from home through 
high-salaried jobs and promises of 
greater freedom and comforts, noth- 
ing is more timely to-day than a re- 
minder of the ideal of family life 
through the Holy Family. 

The family is still the keystone of a 
nation and the foundation of human 
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society. It would be an empty vic- 
tory if in winning a war we were to 
lose the ideal of Christian family life. 
The Catholic Church has always de- 
fended the sanctity of the home as one 
of the great responsibilities placed 
upon her by her Divine Founder. 
Neither is there anything more pa- 
triotic than homes that are the “‘nurs- 
ery of sanctity, where the new and 
tender plants may absorb and grow 
strong on the sunshine of virtue, to 
remain healthy, vigorous and fruitful 
in the world—homes which are the 
production plant whence issue forth 
good citizens for the nation as well as 
for heaven.” 

Modelled after that of Nazareth, 
our homes should be places where 
united hearts may dwell together in 
peace and amity; homes where God is 
the acknowledged Head, and members 
of the family are welded together by 
the bonds of love, united in mutual 
support, lending comfort in affliction, 
and strengthening each other’s en- 
deavor. 

Parents must render obedience to 
the laws of God, guided by the virtues 
set forth in to-day’s Epistle. For the 
children of all ages, Jesus of Nazareth 
is the exemplar. They must love and 
honor, respect and obey, their parents 


as representing God Himself. It is 
the children’s contribution to peace 
and harmony and stability of home 
life. A small price in return for all 
the joys and happiness of a home sweet 
home. 

In closing, let me leave a warning 
with those rash sons and daughters 
who merely look upon their homes as 
places to eat, sleep and change their 
clothes, but look elsewhere for their 
recreation and diversion. My warning 
is this: sooner or later you will dis- 
cover to your sad regret that there is 
no one that can take the place of 
loving parents; that there is no happi- 
ness like to that found in a well- 
ordered home; that there is no love 
which can take the place of that love 
which gave its all for you, ere you ever 
knew what it was to be loved. Rather, 
let us all live as worthy Christians 
and prove that we mean what we say 
when we pray in the closing words of 
to-day’s Mass: ‘“‘O Lord Jesus, do 
Thou bring us, after being refreshed 
with Thy heavenly Sacrament, to 
follow in the footsteps of Thy Holy 
Family and, after being welcomed at 
the hour of our death by the glorious 
Virgin Mary with St. Joseph, may we 
be found worthy to be received by 
Thee into our eternal home!” Amen. 


Second Sunday after the Epiphany 
Christian Marriage 


‘Jesus was invited to the marriage’’ (John, ii. 2). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Jesus begins His public life at the 
wedding-feast. 
(2) Why Jesus attended the wedding and 


wrought His first miracle there. 
Divine love basis of Christian marriage. 
Marriage is a holy union. 
The couple at Cana our models. 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


Following the Feast of the Holy 
Family, to-day’s Liturgy of the Church 
begins with the second phase of Our 
Saviour’s life here on earth. For 
thirty years Jesus lived in obscurity 
with Joseph and Mary at Nazareth. 
Now we see Him begin His public 
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life by attending a wedding, and for the 
first time revealing His divinity by 
working a miracle of charity. In 
this, as well as in all subsequent 
miracles, Jesus was motivated by a 
purpose. In everything Jesus did or 
said, He either wished to confirm some 
specific doctrine or reveal some divine 
truth. Our conclusion, therefore, must 
be that at the wedding at Cana Jesus 
wished to convey some specific lessons 
about Christian marriage under His 
new dispensation. Let us see. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


Why Jesus Attended the Wedding 


For centuries before the Saviour’s 
coming, the world had grovelled in 
moral and spiritual degradation. The 
human family, the last bulwark against 
the total collapse of ordered society, 
was fast heading for anarchy and 
chaos. In desperation, all cried out: 
“Only a God can save us!” 

The unbounded joy that 
whelmed a despairing race when the 
glad tidings of the Saviour’s arrival 
was announced, is expressed in the 
opening words of to-day’s Mass: ‘‘Let 
all the earth adore Thee, O God, and 
sing to Thee; let it sing a psalm to 
Thy name, O Thou Most High. Shout 
with joy to God, all the earth, sing 
ye a psalm to His name: give glory to 
His praise.”’ 

Therefore, when Jesus entered upon 
His public ministry as Saviour of the 
world, He began with the family; the 
first unit, the keystone of society or a 
nation. As a member of the Model 
Family, it seems entirely natural for 
Jesus with His Mother Mary to at- 
tend a neighbor’s wedding. Cana 
was about six miles distant from Naza- 
reth. There, at the suggestion of His 
Mother, He worked His first miracle. 


Over- 


His presence further reveals His high 
ideal of Christian marriage—a Chris- 
tian home, the future foundation of His 
Church and the Christian family of 
nations. 


Three Characters at Every Christian 
Marriage 

With parenthood as its primary ob- 
jective, three characters enter into 
Christian marriage, namely, 
man, wife, and God. For, in the 
words of St. Augustine, “‘the fact that 
the Lord paid a visit, being invited, to 
this marriage was because He wished 
to declare most surely that it was He 
Himself who made marriage.” 


every 


A partnership with God is parent- 
hood, 

What strength, what purity, what 
self-control, 

What love, what wisdom should 
belong to those 

Who help God fashion an 
mortal soul! 


im- 


The Song of Bernadette conveys the 
same holy thought. After repeated 
apparitions from Mary Immaculate, 
St. Bernadette’s personality had been 
rarely sanctified and_ spiritualized. 
Every vestige of carnal interest must 
have been purged from her pure soul. 
Yet, when asked what she intended 
doing for her future, she unhesitat- 
ingly replied that she expected to 
marry and have children. Here we 
have the Catholic attitude towards 
Christian marriage and sex. We avoid 
both extremes of the world, which 
either tends to reprobate sex as shame- 
ful and degrading, or attaches undue 
importance to the pleasures which it 
yields. 


Divine Love as Basis of Christian 
Marriage 


Christian marriage is not based on 
“puppy love,” as displayed on our 
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screens and in our modern novels, but 
on a holy conjugal love. The miracle 
of Cana suggests this. Wine has al- 
ways been a symbol of affection and 
devotion. Sacramentally, marriage 
is one of grace and love. And the 
first miracle of changing water into 
wine might also be considered a fore- 
shadowing of Christ’s last miracle at 
the Last Supper when He changed wine 
into His most Precious Blood—also a 
Sacrament of Love communicated to 
man and wife through the Holy Eu- 
charist. 

Therefore, through Christ, marriage 
has become a holy union between man 
and wife. It represents the union of 
Christ with His Church (Eph., v). 
It is absolute and indissoluble (Matt., 
xix. 6; Luke, xvi. 18). In spite of at- 
tacks from within and from without, or 
from laxity of morals, the Church 
has forever defended the inviolability 
of the marriage contract. Reason de- 
mands it, the ends of marriage suggest 
it. Every body has a head and a heart, 
two in one—a symbol of man and wife 
in every home. 

To-day’s Epistle suggests some vir- 
tues that should flourish in every well- 
ordered Christian family. Both man 
and wife have their respective pre- 
rogatives. The character of a man is 
usually formed by the touch of a 
woman. By strengthening and deep- 


ening all her essentially feminine pre- 
rogatives, woman can give human so- 
ciety what she alone can contribute— 
namely, warmth, charm, tenderness, 
refinement. While all other crea- 
tures require little care after birth, 
children for years require the aid of 
both parents. In view of these many 
and grave responsibilities, every man 
or woman must possess a sense of se- 
curity before entering a marriage con- 
tract so close and so intimate. 


Couple at Cana as Models 


Reflect often upon the upright- 
ness and purity of heart of the bride 
and groom whose wedding feast Jesus 
and Mary could deign to grace at 
Cana of Galilee. The modesty and 
innocence of their love for each other 
could meet unabashed the all-holy 
gaze of the Son of God. As you pre- 
pare for a happy marriage, examine 
your own lives in the chaste light of 
this scene. With prayer and good 
will you can become like these two. 
Then you may also invite Jesus to your 
wedding-feast. He will accept the in- 
vitation and be present with the Sacra- 
ment of His love, and through the 
Sacrament of Matrimony He will hap- 
pily accompany you through life with 
the further assurance that “My grace 
is sufficient for you’”’ (II Cor., xii 9). 
Amen. 


Third Sunday after the Epiphany 


The Messianic Kingdom Taking Form 


“Great crowds followed Him’ (Matt., viii. 2). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) The variety of miracles selected to 
prove Christ’s divinity. 
(2) The Saviour’s mission manifested. 
(3) The basis of the Messianic kingdom. 
(4) The basicrules in practice 


(5) The leper and the centurion speak. 
(6) His divine powers revealed. The Re- 
demption is at hand. 


“The Lord hath reigned. A new 
spiritual kingdom is in the process of 
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formation. Let Christ be to you a 
Saviour.” These are the leading 


thoughts that prevail through all the 
liturgical prayers of the Church to-day. 
Note also the variety of miracles the 
Church selects for the beginning of the 
Saviour’s public life to prove His 
divinity. Let us study the import of 
these miracles a little further. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


Mission of Our Saviour Revealed 


The Saviour came to earth to re- 
deem a fallen, demoralized, and de- 
spondent human race. Before begin- 
ning to establish His Messianic king- 
dom, He was obliged to convince the 
corrupt and skeptic leaders and their 
people that He possessed divine au- 
thority to teach, to govern, and to sanc- 
tify. This was accomplished through 
His many miracles. He began, as we 
saw last Sunday, with the family unit 
at the wedding-feast at Cana. Now 
we find Him:before the Jews and their 
leaders, demonstrating His divinity 
through the cure of the leper, and again 
before the Gentiles preaching through 
the centurion and his sick servant. 
Here we find Jesus revealing the scope 
of His divine mission. Here Jesus dem- 
onstrates that His mission as Re- 
deemer is to be all-inclusive: that 
neither Jew nor Gentile, neither rich 
nor poor, high nor low, would be 
excluded from His kingdom. 


The basis of the Messianic kingdom 
is also revealed by these three miracles. 
All three indicate that this new spirit- 
ual kingdom would be based upon the 
three theological virtues of faith, hope, 
and charity; faith with humility, 
hope with confidence, and charity 
without guile. Take, for example, the 
Epistle for to-day. It is a radical de- 
parture from the ancient rule of an 


eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. 
Henceforth, under the rule of the Lord 
it will be: ‘“‘Render to no man evil for 
evil. Do not revenge yourselves, 
dearly beloved, but give place to wrath; 
for it is written: ‘Vengeance is Mine; 
I will repay,’ saith the Lord. Be not 
overcome by evil, but overcome evil 
with good.” 


Basic Rules of Messianic Kingdom 

In to-day’s Gospel we at once see 
how these basic rules work in practice. 
Take the leper, for example. Leprosy 
is a very loathsome diease. It dis- 
figures the entire body and is extremely 
contagious. The victim is segregated 
from society and is seldom cured. In 
those days there were no leproriums. 
Lepers lived in groups, in caves and 
cemeteries, shifting for themselves as 
best they could until death relieved 
them of their misery. When anyone 
approached, they would cry: “Un- 
clean! Unclean!”’ 

But when the Saviour of the world 
appeared, the whole picture changed. 
The leper in the Gospel had heard of 
the new wonder-worker coming his 
way. He felt confident that this Jesus 
could help and relieve him of his af- 
fliction. A humble prayer goes forth. 
“Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou canst make 
me clean,’’ was his plaintive cry. And 
the Lord answered: ‘‘Be thou made 
clean.’’ Here we have unalloyed faith 
with confidence, on the one hand, and 
divine charity, on the other. 

In the spiritual order the same prin- 
ciples are to prevail. The leprosy of 
the body is frequently the mere out- 
ward manifestation of the leprosy of 
the soul. A sinful soul is more to be 
pitied, as ‘‘all her beauty is departed”’ 
(Lam., i. 6). Such a sinful soul is 
deprived of the adornment of God’s 
grace—deprived, not of the friend- 
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ship of society, but of God; -and it 
ends in eternal death unless we also 
cry out with the leper: ‘Lord, if 
Thou wilt, Thou canst make me clean.’’ 
If our prayer be fervent and humble, 
we can be confident that the Lord's 
merciful reply will always be: ‘Seek 
the priest empowered by Me to par- 
don, and a contrite confession will ef- 
fect the infallible cure.’’ Again we see 
the same three basic virtues—-humble 
faith and confident hope with divine 


charity —demonstrated in practice. 


The Centurion Speaks 


The case of the centurion, mentioned 
in to-day’s Gospel, is no less striking. 
Here is a pagan Gentile, a man of 
power and means, whose servant is ill. 
Medical skill has failed to cure the 
paralytic. He places the case squarely 
before the new wonder-worker, saying: 
“Lord, my servant is lying sick in the 
house, paralyzed, and is grievously af- 
flicted.”’” And him: 
“T will come Now 
note the wonderful manifestation of 
humble faith in Jesus by the centurion, 
saying: “Lord, I am not worthy that 
Thou shouldst come under my roof; 
but only say the word, and my servant 
will be healed. For I too am a man 
subject to authority, and have soldiers 
subject to me.”’ In amazement, the 
Saviour replied: ‘‘Amen, I say to 
you, I have not found so great a faith 
in Israel. Go thy way; as thou hast 
believed, so be it done to thee.”’ And 
the servant was healed at that hour. 


Jesus said to 


and cure him.” 


Christ’s Divine Power Revealed 


Here we have the beginning of the 
revelation of the wonderful spiritual 
powers that will be unfolded in the 
Messianic kingdom of the Saviour. 


We live in an age of wonder, the age of 
startling discoveries by man. We see 
the might of man’s inventive genius 
over the material world—his discovery 
and use of powers of nature so long-hid- 
den from human knowledge. By his 
ability and skill, man overcomes dif- 
ficulties which but a short time ago 
seemed insurmountable. Yet, with all 
this, man has need of something to 
work with. He needs the earth, the 
elements, and all their latent powers. 

How great, then, must be the om- 
nipotent God who created man, the 
animal and the mineral world, the 
wondrous powers of nature with all 
their potentialities and possibilities in 
ages past when God spoke the first fiat! 
Now the Saviour begins to unfold 
His spiritual kingdom with its re- 
generating potentialities and possibili- 
ties. Here He reveals powers that 
will heal every disease of the soul. 
He will cure the darkness of our intel- 
lect by teaching us the truths revealed 
by God; He will cure our proneness to 
evil, instructing us in all virtues; He 
will detach us from inordinate love for 
creatures and teach us patience and 
resignation; He will, in fine, redeem a 
fallen race and show us the way to 
heaven. 

Yes, “great crowds followed Him.” 
And, ‘‘they all marvelled at the words 
of grace that came from the mouth of 
Jesus,’ says St. Luke in to-day’s 
Communion prayer. As faithful mem- 
bers of Christ’s Church, you have 
promised to do as much. Therefore, 
always esteem your faith and pray to 
preserve it. Then, strengthened and 
refreshened, in the words of our Di- 
vine Master: ‘Go,thy way; as thou 
hast believed, so be it done to thee!’’ 
Amen. 











Book Revirws 


The Sixth Liturgical Week (1945).— 
The Liturgical Conference, according 
to its custom, has made available the 
proceedings of its sixth Liturgical Week.’ 
This meeting was held in New Orleans, 
La., on December 11-13, 1945. The 
most noteworthy feature of the present 
volume is an appended study-outline, 
in catechism form, of the principal ideas 
set forth in the first five Liturgical Weeks. 
Here one finds, in concise form, the 
real meat of present-day liturgical 
thought, easy to digest and assimilate. 
After each response citations are given 
of the papers touching on that topic at 
preceding Liturgical Weeks. This study- 
outline will prove useful to priests who 
wish to preach or lecture on the Liturgy 
especially according to a systematic pro- 
gram. Religion teachers, too, can de- 
rive from it good background material 
for their classes. But it will be wel- 
comed particularly by study-clubs in 
seminary, novitiate and parish (off- 
prints of the outline can be obtained 
gratis from the Liturgical Conference). 
The reviewer has only one reservation 
to offer. It concerns the question of 
private prayer. It, too, arises from the 
Mystical Body, though from only a part 
of it, and it therefore is also offered 
through Christ the Head. For this 
reason it does not seem entirely ac- 
curate to state: ‘‘It is precisely the 
fact that we are members of the Mysti- 
cal Body, of which Christ is the Head, 
that makes liturgical prayers take preced- 
ence over private prayers’ (page 187). 

The principal merit of this volume 
lies in its diversified content. The 
papers of the last day, for example, 
present practical recommendations, 
based on experience. The parish church 
and school are our training centers in 
the Liturgy. Therefore, priest and 
teacher need a concrete program of ac- 
tion, or at least they need some guid- 


1 National Liturgical Week: 1945 (pub- 
lished by The Liturgical Conference, Inc., 
Wilton, Peotone P.O., IIl.). 


ance in working out their own program. 
There is an abundance of such informa- 
tion in this volume. Especially worthy 
of commendation is a paper on ‘‘How 
to Promote the Liturgy in the Grade 
School.”” If the class teacher of reli- 
gion cannot incorporate its proposals 
into her program, at least the priest 
visiting the classroom could use them 
profitably. In addition to offering sug- 
gestions for the high school and college, 
Sister Madeleva in her paper took the 
occasion to say some things about youth 
that need saying—based too on experi- 
ence. Our boys and girls need to be 
challenged by the great ideals of good- 
ness and holiness. We, their leaders and 
teachers, should not defraud them of 
this part of their Christian heritage. 
And it is in the Liturgy that they will 
come face to face with this challenge. 
It is also good to be reminded by Father 
Philip Weller that a liturgical revival 
may not receive a hearty welcome in a 
parish. Nevertheless, we must be con- 
vinced its real value lies in its being a 
fulfillment of the desires of the Vicar of 
Christ, even though it may not at first 
accord with the wishes of some who are 
less wise. As His Excellency, Arch- 
bishop Rummel, remarked in his closing 
address: ‘‘It takes courage to promote 
this liturgical movement.”’ 

There are several interesting scholarly 
contributions among the Conference 
papers. There is, for instance, a sum 
mary of the development of liturgical 
chant. Among other things this paper 
reviews the circumstances that led up to 
the official adoption of the Solesmes 
chant. In another paper Father Gerald. 
Ellard, S.J., dramatically reconstructs 
the Mass of the first centuries as proof 
that our forbears in Christ valued the 
Mass because they truly celebrated it. 
It was not theirs merely in name, but 
in real fact. Surely, it is not a mere 
fad to work for the same thing in our 
own day. Monsignor Hillenbrand, in 
his opening address, tells us why. The 
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liturgical revival does not stand by itself. 
It is a phase of the Church’s battle 
against secularism and individualism and 
for corporateness in Christ. Only the 
Christians who are taught and trained 
in the school of the Liturgy will have the 
vision and dynamism needed for that 


fight. But the fight will not be fought 
at the altars. The battleground is life 
itself. 


It would be a good thing if future 
Liturgical Weeks dealt more with the 
problem of reaching the general body 
of the faithful. How are they to be led 
to a knowledge and love of the Liturgy? 
It does seem as if our present methods 
of preaching and celebrating are not 
enough. It would be an excellent thing, 
for example, to review what is available 
in the field of visual education, what is 
its merit, and how it could be enlarged. 
The methods of adult education are 
being expanded—what media could the 
liturgical movement use _ profitably? 
Naturally, all this would first have to be 
tested by experience. A paper in the 
present volume treats of a _ project 
called ‘‘The Mass Meditated.”’ It is a 
Mass celebrated with accompanying 
explanation and prayer by a priest 
narrator. Some will object to this prac- 
tice (and it seems to the reviewer 
rightly so) as a source of serious distrac- 
tion to the celebrant. It is possible, 
however, to take the Mass apart for the 
people by a spoken and visual demon- 
stration, outside the time of its regular 
celebration. Where this has been done 
with proper preparation and reverence, 
it has caught the interest of the people 
and by their own admission brought them 
closer to the Mass. Let us have more 
avenues of instruction opened to our 
people. 

Francis B. DONNELLY, S.T.L., J.C.D. 


The Heart of Theology.—At the 
very center of Christianity lies mystery, 
but, strange to say, this mystery sheds 
floods of light in every direction and 
makes the problems of life less perplex- 
ing. The Christian mysteries, more- 
over, not only bring light but radiate 
warmth, strength and comfort. Be- 
tween maw and mvstery exists a deep 


affinity, and a religion without mystery 
would be devoid of appeal and attrac- 
tion. In order to exert their beneficent 
influence and to elicit more than a mere 
notional assent (Newman, ‘“‘Grammar of 
Assent’’), the Christian mysteries must 
be set forth in their mutual relations 
and in their bearing on human life. 
This was the gigantic task to which Dr. 
Scheeben addressed himself and which 
he accomplished with remarkable suc- 
cess.} 

Of the original German work not much 
need be said by way of praise, since it 
has achieved the standing of a classic. 
It is the fruit of mature scholarship, 
not merely of erudition, and embodies 
the happy results of prayerful study and 
profound speculation. It crowns the 
learned author’s labors in the field of the- 
ology, and may be regarded as a supple- 
ment to his “Manual of Dogmatic 
Theology,’ which unfortunately was not 
completed. The exposition is not merely 
academic, but serves also the purpose of 
devotion; speculation takes on the char- 
acter of contemplation. We have here 
what in French would be called Théo- 
logie Affective, and what we might aptly 
designate as Seraphic Theology. 

Neither subject-matter nor treatment 
is that of a scholastic manual, though 
practically the entire range of Dogma is 
covered. This is inevitable, because the 
truths of revelation are logically con- 
nected and interdependent so that the 
one draws after it the other. We cannot 
speak of the Redemption without refer- 
ence to the Trinity and Original Sin; 
and in its turn Sin points to Grace and 
the whole Economy of Salvation. One 
perspective opens into another until the 
vast panorama of Revelation presents 
itself to our vision. In fact, it is pre 
cisely this unified and integrated view 
which the author wishes to give us. Ex 
plicitly, the scope of the work embraces 
what might be termed the key mysteries 
of Christian truth, which are dealt with 
under the following headings: The 
Most Holy Trinity, God in the Original 
Creation, Sin, The God-Man, The Eu- 


1 The Mysteries of Christianity. By Matthias 
Joseph Sheeben. Translated by Cyril Vol- 
lert, S.J. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.). 
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charist, The Church and the Sacraments, 
Christian Justification, The Last Things, 
The Science of the Mysteries of Christi- 
anity. These are pivotal points on 
which other doctrinal items hinge, high- 
lights which send illuminating rays far 
and wide. 

While endeavoring to bring home the 
beauty of Christian truth and to give an 
understanding of its mysteries as far 
as this. is possible for human reason, the 
author avoids the trap into which theo- 
logians of his time with rationalistic 
leanings had fallen, namely, the tempta- 
tion to dissipate the mysterious char- 
acter of revealed doctrine. To mediate 
a clearer insight into the Divine Mys- 
teries, the author has recourse to the 
traditional methods of analogy, rationes 
convenientiz and psychological inter- 
pretation. In the use of these methods 
he proves himself a master, but always 
remains aware of their inadequacy. 
Withal, he at times spins the threads of 
speculation rather fine with the result 
that the texture of his thought acquires a 
gossamer fragility. We would say that 
this is the case when he tries to find in 
the order of creation an analogue for 
the procession of the Holy Spirit. 
Sound theological sense, however, al- 
ways guides him and prevents him from 
pushing his speculation to the breaking 
point. It would be foolish to think that 
a book like the one before us makes easy 
reading; still, in view of the abstruse 
nature of the matter the diction is clearer 
than we might expect. Be this as it 
may, the reader who does not allow 
himself to be discouraged by initial dif- 
ficulties will be amply rewarded. 

The translation does full justice to the 
original. It is of exceptional quality, 
and its smoothness belies the labor that 
has gone into it. The loftiness of the 
thought is frequently reflected in the 
elevation of the language which on occa- 
sion rises to genuine eloquence. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, PH.D. 


New Liturgical Calendar.—A new 
type of calendar has been published 
with the avowed purpose to counter- 
act the worldliness of our materialistic 
age by turning the mind more frequently 
towards God. The means employed is a 


systematic use of the Church’s officially 
indulgenced prayers and devotions. The 
work carries the Imprimatur of the Most 
Rev. Richard J. Cushing, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Boston.' 

This weekly-page type of calendar 
presents a number of features that re- 
quired great ingenuity in the grouping. 
A giant cross, in contrasting color, 
dominates each page, and becomes a 
background for the presentation of 
elementary Ordo information about the 
successive days of the week. This in- 
formation occupies the tree of the cross; 
on the arms of the cross are given the 
weekly prayer intention with an appro- 
priate indulgenced prayer and a prayer- 
of-the-month in keeping with the 
Church’s official dedication of the given 
month. This dedication, in bold type, 
occupies the space where tree and arms 
cross. Running parallel with the tree of 
the cross on either side are listed short 
notes about the Saint of the day, about 
the commemorated Saint (if one occurs), 
and about one other Saint, not found 
in the Roman Missal, but in the Martyrol- 
ogy. These biographical notes, on the 
left, are balanced in the right-hand 
spaces with indulgenced ejaculations for 
each day, with reminders of all indul- 
genced devotions in chronological order, 
and with simple Ordo directions for the 
use of the daily Missal. 

Supplementary to the body of the 
calendar itself are a number of pages 
on which are given, for instance, an 
instruction on indulgences in general, a 
number of highly indulgenced prayers, a 
description of the Heroic Act of Charity, 
and adequate instructions for the use 
of the calendar itself. Throughout the 
successive pages the indulgenced ejacula- 
tions and prayers are splendidly docu- 
mented, frequent use being made of the 
official Vatican edition of the ‘‘Preces et 
Pia Opera” (Collection of Indulgenced 
Prayers and Pious Works). The editors 
confess their debt to Fathers J. P. 
Christopher and C. E. Spence, trans- 
"1 Saints and Devotions, A Prayer Book in 
Calendar Form. For the Ecclestastical Year 
1947. By Alfred Jean-Marie Mausolff and 
Margherita Kristin Mausolff, Editors; Rev. 
Franz Wasner, Compiler of Mass Ordo 


(Edited and published by La Verna Publish- 
ing Company, Stowe, Vermont). 
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lators of the original Vatican edition; 
this English translation is known as 
“The Raccolta’”’ (Benziger, 1943). As 
it was impossible to give the complete 
text of the longer prayers in ‘The 
Raccolta,’’ the reader is referred to 
these through the serial number carried 
in the original work. 

A year’s use will reveal the treasures 
contained in this admirable compilation. 
It is recommended that each Catholic 
family have a copy of the Calendar prom- 
inently displayed in the home. We 
feel that the vestibule bulletin board of 
churches can well give space to a copy. 
There devout Catholics can consult it 
and be directed to the treasures of the 
liturgical year. There is no doubt that 
many users will wish to obtain copies of 
the excellent reference works and the 
various compilations of indulgences to 
which the editors confess their debt. 
All these compilations of indulgences 
carry the express authorization of the 
Sacred Penitentiary Apostolic in Vati- 
can City. 

Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D. 


Forming a Christian Mentality."— 
This volume should prove an excellent 
antidote to the virulent poison of false 
doctrine and practice that is abroad 
everywhere to-day. Forming a Christian 
mentality is the logical way of stemming 
any infiltration of unchristian or anti- 
Christian ideas. There are two parts to 
Father Kilian’s book. The first, under 
the general caption of ‘‘Faith,’’ deals with 
the spiritualization of the individual in 
preparation for conjugal life. It con- 
tains chapters such as the following: 
Fountains of Faith, Rearing Children 
in Faith and Piety, Holy Preparation for 
Chaste Wedlock, The Christian Family 
in Faith. The second part describes the 
spiritualization of the members of the 
family through the Liturgy, thereby 
placing society on a truly Christian 
basis. In it is given a comprehensive 
explanation of the Liturgy for the entire 
ecclesiastical year. The closing chapter 
is devoted to an interesting topic that is 
attracting ever more interest to-day, 

1 Forming a Christian Mentality. By Kilian 


J. Hennrich, O.F.M.Cap. ( Joseph F. Wagner, 
Inc., New York City). 


namely, the ‘domestic liturgy.” It 
should be particularly worth noting that 
this is not a volume setting forth an 
array of deep and learned theories. 
There is much excellent theory in it, 
but it is set forth in a vety simple and 
attractive style. Furthermore, it is con- 
stantly interspersed with the practical. 
The book should make first-rate spiritual 
reading for both clergy and laity. 
“Forming a Christian Mentality’’ con- 
tains a selected annotated bibliography 
and asupplementary bibliography. Here 
we meet an array of the best Catholic 
writers—Ildefonso Schuster, Abbot Mar- 
mion, Frederich Juergensmeier, Dietrich 
von Hildebrand, Pius Parsch, Benedict 
Baur, Fernand Cabrol, Luigi Sturzo, 
Anscar Vonier, Joseph Jungmann, Bede 
Jarrett, and others. This list of writers 
and their books gives the volume real 
added value. All in all, we believe that 
of Father Kilian’s many writings this 
is his best. It seems to contain a digest 
of the results of years of study and 
meditation and spiritual practice on the 
part of a truly spiritual and zealous 
Religious. 
EDGAR SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B., PH.D. 


Varia.—‘‘John Henry Newman,” by 
John Moody,! has already received so 
many favorable reviews and comments 
from different critics that it may seem 
superfluous to add another tribute. The 
author’s purpose in writing this volume of 
361 pages was to give to the public a 
readable narrative of the Cardinal’s life 
set in its contemporary surroundings. 
In this he has succeeded remarkably well. 
The book manifests its author’s vast 
acquaintance with Newman’s writings, 
and also with the contemporary religious 
conditions which provoked them. Many 
great personages pass before our eyes, 
and although the Oxford Movement has 
ceased to figure prominently in modern 
literature, it is still bearing fruit. The 
contents of the book is largely a matter 
of quotations, but this is distinctly 
profitable. It is the careful selection of 
passages and their interpretation that 
make this work valuable. The author is 
well qualified to understand and ap- 
preciate Newman's life, time and work, 


1 Sheed and Ward, New York City. 
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because he himself went through a similar 
religious process. Not all writers who 
pen the life of converts deal so under- 
standingly with those who remain in 
error. With these points in mind, 
the volume may be called a great book 
worthy of commendation to Catholics 
and Anglicans alike. In addition, there 
are two bibliographies, of which the first 
one lists Newman’s own writings, and 
the second contains a _ considerable 
number of standard works on the life of 
Newman in the setting and upon the 
background of his time. A good Index 
forms the conclusion. 

“John Henry Newman: Centenary 
Essays’? is, as the title indicates, a 
collection of tributes to the great con- 
vert and Cardinal. Twelve essays by 
British authors on various topics are 
included. Henry Tristram, in addition 
to the Introduction, is the author of four. 
Denis Gwynn starts the series with a 
condensed biography of Newman. 
The other contributors are Douglas 
Woodruff, H. F. Davis, Christopher 
Hollis, J. Louis May, R. D. Middleton, 
F, V. Reade, Werner Stark and Geof- 
frey Tillotson. Their topics are as 
many-sided as the career of the Cardinal. 
The essays are not of equal merit, and 
there are some repetitions, but all are 


2 The Newman Book Shop,. Westminster, 
Md. 


worth reading. The book is an importa- 
tion and lacks the Imprimatur, which can 
be omitted for good reasons. It has no 
Index and seems to be war format. 

A fine book, different from the usual 
works on the subject, is ‘“‘The Splendor 
of the Rosary,” by Maisie Ward.’ Its 
contents is woven around fifteen pictures 
by Fra Angelico reproduced in the book. 
The Introduction and the next four 
chapters present an explanation of the 
Rosary as such, its helpfulness, origin, 
elements, and office, with Fra Angelico 
as a guide in the meditations on the 
Mysteries. The next three chapters 
discourse on the Joyful, Sorrowful and 
Glorious Mysteries in quite a novel 
manner. A chapter on the significance 
of saying the beads, an Epilogue on 
books, and an Appendix reprinting the 
vocal prayers, conclude the volume. 
The selection of prayers are by Frances 
Caryll Houselander. This simple enu- 
meration gives no idea of the beauty of 
the book. The author weaves theol- 
ogy, history, asceticism, liturgy, poetry 
and art in an exquisite picture without 
sacrificing popularity. The language and 
pictures ought to exercise a strong ap- 
peal, and should convince readers that 
the Rosary is a form of devotion for all 
classes of people. 

KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


3 Sheed and Ward. 
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St. Vincent’s Hospital: 
The Alfred E. Smith Memorial Hospital 


By EpwarpD W. THODE, R.A. 


“These doors are ever open to the af- 
flicted of all classes without distinc- 
tion of creed, color or country.’’—Sr. 
VINCENT’S CONSTITUTION. 


The ambulances of St. Vincent’s 
literally speed the consummation of 
this exalted ideal as they rush daily 
through what is probably the greatest 
dock area of the world. The Emer- 
gency Unit of the Hospital serves 100 
patients every twenty-four hours. 

Alfred E. Smith was a part of St. 
Vincent’s. He was a member of the 
Board of Trustees and an enthusiastic 
worker for the Hospital. The close 
link between the man and the institu- 
tion has been eloquently described by 
His Eminence, Cardinal Spellman: 


“Though Al Smith by the impetus 
of his character and courage rose 
from the sidewalks of New York to 
be Governor of New York State, he 
ever remembered the humble and 
the poor, ‘God’s little people.’ He 
always kept them shielded within 
his heart, and to them he devoted 
his life. His words and selfless 
giving still awaken in them grateful 
memories and undying tributes, and 
of no American can it be more justly 
said than of Alfred E. Smith that he 
was truly beloved. Al Smith was 
fellow-man to every man, and his 
fellow-men saw something of God re- 
flected in the goodness of a man! 
Every hour of every day the Alfred 
E. Smith Memorial Hospital will 
perpetuate this goodness and self- 
less giving in devotion to the needy 
sick who were dearest to Al Smith. 

“Alfred E. Smith worked and 
fought, lived and died, in the belief 


that the sacred trust of every Ameri- 
can is love of God in service to his 
fellow-man. The Alfred E. Smith 
Memorial Hospital will be a living 
monument to that sacred trust in 
fulfillment of Al Smith’s devoted 
service to his neighbor, his country 
and humanity.” 


The powerful and overwhelming 
motivations springing from the conta- 
gious zeal of the Sisters of Charity, from 
the memorializing of the life of a great 
American, Alfred E. Smith, and from 
the nation-wide interest manifested in 
the subscriptions to the Building 
Fund, have been true sources of ex- 
hilaration for those whose privilege it 
is to produce the designs and necessary 
plans of the Memorial Hospital. 
Every hospital is most important, but 
a great hospital serving humanity and 
at the same time helping to ‘‘perpetu- 
ate the charity of his heart in service 
to mankind—for Al Smith’s Faith was 
Charity to Humanity” (Bernard M. 
Baruch), makes one regard the most 
serious exertions as relatively minor 
because so much is at stake. 


Technical Problems Encountered 


The technical problems confronting 
the architects and certainly the staff 
of the hospital, particularly Sister 
Loretto Bernard, the Superintendent, 
are serious and numerous. In the 
effort to solve these problems may be 
found basic solutions which will help 
others who, as St. Vincent’s does, 
make the helping of others their funda- 
mental purpose in life. 
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St. Vincent’s Hospital inaugurated 
its service to God and humanity in the 
year 1849, and quite naturally the 
first buildings are long since outmoded. 
The requests for assistance from the 
people it serves far exceed its existing 
physical facilities. In the new pro- 
gram of expansion and modernization, 
which must be done within the con- 
fines of the property now occupied by 
the hospital, a large building must be 
demolished and a new inspiring build- 
ing erected, and the functioning of the 
hospital must meanwhile continue un- 
interrupted. To accomplish this in a 
busy section of New York City pre- 
sents problems galore. 

The plans could never have been 
advanced, as we hope, efficiently, and 
the program of continued operation 
been so successfully worked out, with- 
out the patient and most sympathetic 
understanding of Sister Loretto Ber- 
nard. © 

Briefly, the present hospital, located 
as it is at Seventh Avenue between 
Eleventh and Twelfth Streets, con- 
sists of the following units all inter- 
connected, in fact, practically inter- 


joined: 
(1) the Main Building, housing the 
emergency, administration, X-Ray, 


operating departments, chapel, coffee 
shop, laundry and storerooms — a 
structurally sound building with a 
modernized operating suite and X- 
Ray, but with all sections crowded 
and many of them now obsolete; 

(2) the Spellman Building—a new, 
up-to-date, fireproof building erected 
in 1940, used generally for private and 
semi-private patients, particularly ma- 
ternity patients, with a board room, 
library, doctors’ lounge, nurses’ lockers 
and central sterilizing room on the 
lower floors; 

(3). the Clinic Building with an out- 


patients and social service department 
on three floors, a convent in the upper 
stories, and power plant below grade— 
modern but crowded and with the 
location of the convent blocking ex- 
pansion ; 

(4) the Semi-Private Patients’ 
Building with extensions for the main 
kitchen, dining rooms, stores, etc., in 
the basement and first floor—an old, 
obsolete building; 


(5) the Nurses’ Residence and 
School—modern but overcrowded; 
(6) the Chapel—an attractive 


interior but a small building for the 
expanded institution. 


Development Program 


The development program was the 
result of joint planning and consulta- 
tion by all interests concerned. The 
results are attributable to the Arch- 
diocesan authorities, the entire staff of 
the hospital, and its board of directors. 
Briefly summarized, the program is as 
follows: 

(1) bed capacity to be increased 
from about 550 to approximately 825; 

(2) a chest service and a neuro- 
psychiatric division to be added to the 
hospital ; 

(3) all departments 
crowded to be expanded; 

(4) all obsolete buildings to be re- 
placed; 

(5) a new building to be constructed 
to accommodate the increased bed 
capacity and services—to be a memo- 
rial to the late Governor Alfred E. 
Smith, a life-long friend of the hospital. 

(6) It was agreed that the replace- 
ment of the main ward building and 
Chapel would be left for a future step 
in the expansion of the hospital. 

The solutions decided upon incor- 
porate several steps and actually 


now over- 
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‘DEDICATED TO THE MEMORY OF 


ALFRED EMANUEL SMITH 


BY AMERICANS OF ALL RACES, 
COLORS AND CREEDS..-. 


% * * 


















Memorial to Alfred Emanuel Smith 


amount to a very substantial building 
program. 

(1) The new Alfred E. Smith 
Memorial Building is to be erected on 
West Twelfth Street and Seventh 
Avenue, replacing the present obsolete 
semi-private building. The main por- 
tion is to be 14 stories high and will 
extend in back of the Clinic Building; 
the rear section is to be 10 stories 
and will extend between the high por- 
tion and the Nurses’ Residence on 


Twelfth Street. This building is to 
accommodate private, semi-private 
and private ward patients on the upper 
floors, and to include dining rooms, 
libraries, staff conference room and 
lounge, and various other services in 
the lower floors. It is to have a digni- 
fied entrance, architecturally treated 
as the memorial feature of the building 
with a room to be used as an Alfred 
E. Smith Museum. It will have a 
structural steel frame and a red brick 
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exterior with limestone trim, and will 
conform architecturally to the newest 
of the existing buildings. 

(2) A new Convent is to be erected 
to permit the space now occupied by 
the Sisters in the Clinic Building to be 
used for hospital expansion. The 
exact location of this building has not 
been determined, but it will be directly 
connected to the hospital by an en- 
closed cloister. It is tentatively 
planned to make this building ten 
stories high to accommodate 74 Sisters 
who are actively occupied in the opera- 
tion of St. Vincent’s, and to include 
also a special infirmary for Sisters to 
replace the one now located in the old 
Twelfth Street Semi-Private Building 
which will be demolished. There will 
also be community rooms, refectory, 
kitchen and other secondary rooms in 
this new building. 

(3) The present Clinic Building is to 
be remodeled and connected with and 
made a part of the north and south 
wing of the new Alfred E. Smith Build- 
ing. This section of the building will 
then accommodate the expanded clinic 
and social service departments, several 
private ward sections, a new central 
sterilizing unit, and many other serv- 
ices. On the first floor there will be a 
large covered interior service court 
with entrance and exit driveways on 
Seventh Avenue, so that both the 
ambulance service and the delivery of 
all supplies will be handled off the 
street and under cover. 

(4) A new Laboratory Building is 
to be erected (a recent addition to the 
program), which will be a memorial to 
a friend of the hospital whose identity 
has not been disclosed, but who has 
provided through his will funds to 
finance the cost of this building. It 
will be six stories high and connected 
with the hospital by a tunnel under 


West Twelfth Street. Clinical labora- 
tories, research and teaching facilities 
will be available in this building. 

(5) A new basement and sub-base- 
ment are to be constructed under the 
inner court of the hospital to house the 
kitchen and laundry. ; 

(6) The main building is to be re- 
modeled—the emergency and adminis- 
tration departments expanded, the 
wards modernized, the nursing serv- 
ices entirely replaced, and the base- 
ment remodeled for new locker spaces, 
storage, etc. A new elevator is to be 
provided, and all present open stairs 
either removed or enclosed to elimi- 
nate fire hazards and prevent the travel 
of noise from floor to floor. 

(7) The Spellman Building will re- 
quire very little change as it is a new 
building, but there is to be some re- 
modeling on the first floor and base- 
ment to permit the spaces recovered by 
moving the libraries and central steril- 
izing to the new building to be used for 
lockers and new quarters for the 
Women’s Auxiliary. 

(8) The Nurses’ Residence is to be 
remodeled on the lower floors. As all 
the dining services are to be centralized 
in the new building, the present 
nurses’ dining room and kitchen will be 
abandoned and replaced with new 
educational and recreational facilities. 


Evolving a Modern Catholic Hospital 
Center 


What is outlined so briefly is the re- 
sult of countless conferences and blue- 
prints by the hundreds—always aimed 
at determining whether an idea orally 
expressed will work out satisfactorily 
when reduced to feet and inches in an 
actual plan. No stroke of genius 
alone has solved any problem, but the 
patience, intelligence and hard work of 
all with whom the architects have 
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General View of St. 


collaborated are evolving a plan which 
will result in a modern Catholic Hos- 
pital Center. 

The spirit has not been to produce 
just the minimum or to include lux- 
uries, but at all times to incorporate 
every device for increased efficiency. 

Examples of what is planned may be 
cited by the following: 

(1) A new and enlarged coffee and 
gift shop will be constructed. This 
adjunct is a valuable income-producing 
department as well as a center for re- 
_laxation for various employees and 
visitors to the institution. Adjacent to 
it will be a barber and beauty shop. 
No longer will it be necessary for the 
patients and employees to look for 
help outside of the hospital for these 
services. 


Vincent’s Hospital 


(2) A pneumatic tube system is to 
be installed to carry records, drugs, 
etc., to all parts of the hospital. This 
should expedite many of the hospital 
services and minimize the need for an 
elaborate messenger service, which 
would otherwise be required in an 
institution of the size of the new hos- 
pital. 

(3) Acentral oxygen service will be 
included so that oxygen will be piped to 
all parts of the hospital. Oxygen will 
always be available when and where it 
is needed, and the noise and labor 
attendant on the carting of tanks 
around the buildings will be eliminated. 

(4) The present power plant will 
be abandoned and all steam and elec- 
tricity obtained through street service 
from the public utilities. This will 
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simplify the hospital’s labor problem 
and permit valuable floor space in the 
basement and sub-basement now oc- 
cupied by this department to be used 
for storage—a vital requirement for 
the expanded institution. Also the 
storing of large quantities of fuel will 
be unnecessary, and the noise of fuel 
trucks and fuel handling will be elimi- 
nated. 

To-day St. Vincent’s expanded, in- 


cluding the Alfred E. Smith Memorial, 
takes shape on paper. It is hoped that 
building conditions will be soon allevi- 
ated and construction operations 
undertaken. Then St. Vincent’s and 
the Alfred E. Smith Memorial will 
open even wider their arms to the 
service of humanity, as Cardinal Spell- 
man said: ‘“They are enshrined in the 
memories of the great and small— 
Symbols of Mercy and Charity.” 




















Planning for To-Morrow 
By Otto R. Eccers, F.A.I.A. 


It is relatively easy to look back 
twenty-five years and point out errors 
of judgment—in fact, some errors that 
were glaringly bad. It serves no useful 
purpose to recall these faults merely by 
way of criticism, as all of us must 
plead guilty to some mistakes. How- 
ever, when the past is studied in an 
objective spirit, one can learn how to 
plan more effectively for the present 
and the future. 

Many acute problems which con- 
front pastors and rectors of institutions 
to-day are a heritage, but the mistakes 
are repeated or perpetuated because 
some of the fundamental causes are not 
recognized; it is not seen that the root 
of many existing problems was inherent 
in the very initial steps. 

These problems are by no means 
peculiar to Catholic institutions or 
parishes; in fact, they are probably a 
universal phenomenon. Let us take a 
concrete example in an effort to arrive 
at a logical sequence of events and to 
develop a sound basis for future policy. 

Let us suppose that a new parish or 
congregation is to be established. A 
pastor is appointed, and begins his 
duties in temporary quarters con- 
fronted with many obstacles. Never- 
theless, he is zealous to carry out the 
aims of his Ordinary and bring into 
being a physical plant commensurate 
with the requirements of the local 
situation. The financing of such a 
project appears at first an overwhelm- 
ing difficulty; yet, in some way this 
obstacle must be overcome. We may 
presume that the parishioners will 


rally as well to-day as they have 
always done in the past, and finally 
the time arrives when the purchase of 
property may be considered. 


First Step in Planning a Parochial Plant 


Here is the first and most funda- 
mental step of all in the development 
of the parish plant. If this problem is 
met squarely and all the realities of the 
situation are faced, grievous troubles 
will be avoided and the even more 
serious difficulties of later years can 
be forestalled. 

Primarily, the property selected 
must meet fully the requirements of 
the local situation, and these require- 
ments should not be modified to fit in 
with the facilities provided by a par- 
ticular site. Naturally, following this 
premise, it becomes mandatory to 
define the local problem as of both 
to-day and to-morrow, and to focus 
every available talent on studying 
whether or not the suggested sites 
will meet the needs of the parish as 
projected. 

In the first place, we may safely 
presume that the pastor must have a 
church and a school, and thus there 
must necessarily also be a rectory and 
a convent. However, the definition of 
the problem should be more detailed 
than that, if at all possible. The next 
vital information is: what other activi- 
ties may be incorporated in the parish? 
Is it likely that there will be need for a 
youth center, and will the contem- 
plated growth warrant the assumption 
that a high school (or some other insti- 
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tution) may be added ten or fifteen 
years from now? If a decision on these 
points is now possible, it would be a 
great help in planning; also if it were 
known what maximum congregation 
the parish is expected to serve before it 
can be said to have fulfilled its particu- 
lar mission. In other words, if there 
is a final point of expansion after which 
another new parish will be initiated, 
the knowledge of that figure would be 
the pivotal point for intelligent plan- 
ning, even though the final accomplish- 
ment of the plans may be deferred for 
a term of years. 


Choice of a Site 


When the current and future objec- 
tives have been defined as clearly as 
facts and vision can determine them, it 
is then opportune to confer with the 
architect who is selected to prepare the 
plans for whatever unit is to be under- 
taken first. 

The pastor, the architect and the 
real estate expert who has investigated 
the available sites are now faced with a 
major responsibility, and have a real 
tangible problem to solve. It will take 
a little time to reach a decision, but 
their efforts will bring ample economies 
and rewards later. Each of the three 
will have his individual viewpoint, and 
be honestly motivated by different 
processes of reasoning. Since far less 
money is spent for the property than 
for its development, shortsighted econ- 
omy here is almost certain to create 
very embarrassing situations in the 
future. One most pertinent piece of 
advice may be offered at this juncture: 
do not underbuy. Unneeded property 
can be readily disposed of afterwards, 
but seldom can an adjacent parcel be 
acquired except at an abnormal pre- 
mium as soon as it becomes apparent 
to its present owner that such 


property fits the parish requirements. 

The most important consideration 
in the selection of the property, aside 
from its strategic location, is whether 
or not the defined requirements can be 
planned harmoniously and efficiently 
for current purposes as well as for 
future needs. Here the architect, as a 
planner, serves in a capacity for which 
he is professionally trained, but un- 
fortunately all too often he is not 
called upon for advice and guidance. 
Through developing rough sketches, he 
can quickly determine whether or not 
this or that site can fulfill all needs. 
When a particular site is agreed upon 
as suitable, the initial cost (though 
possibly greater than for some other 
site) must be regarded as purely rela- 
tive; if such increased cost had been 
met in many existing parishes, the 
excess would to-day seem very puny 
indeed compared to the far greater 
expenses incurred in later develop- 
ments. Voluminous examples of such 
expensive economies can be found in 
any of our larger cities. We note city 
churches towering towards the sky, but 
the only place there is light or air is 
around the steeples. Rectories are 
hemmed in, schools were built on what- 
every property was left over after the 
church and rectory were erected, and a 
comparison in realty costs indicates 
how cheap it would have been 25 or 30 
years ago to have acquired another 50 
or 100 feet. Instead of buying a little 
more property at the outset, the “‘sav- 
ing’”’ was utilized for construction, but 
the present pastor knows all too well 
what operational difficulties are due to 
his cramped facilities. 


A “Plot Plan’’ Assures Rational Develop- 
ment 


When the property has been selected 
and purchased, the next fundamental 
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step is in order. This is primarily a 
problem to be solved by the architect 
and pastor working in the closest 
collaboration. Now intimately ac- 
quainted with all that is to be required 
in this particular parish, and what 
future growth is anticipated, the archi- 
tect evolves what he will call a ‘‘plot 
plan.” This plan will establish in scale 
the location of each building, its ap- 
proximate size, and the interrelation- 
ship between the whole group. Such 
planning might go further, and estab- 
lish the style of architecture and pro- 
ject a scheme of development for 
twenty-five years hence, showing 
graphically the planned progression. 
Besides the immediate interest it 
stimulates, this study will be invalu- 
able, because it assures a reasoned 
approach to the first building and the 
continuity to follow. Light, air, 
ventilation, traffic circulation, and 
many other factors have a much better 
chance of being guaranteed for the fu- 
ture if a well-concerted and rational plan 
is completed before the first building 
is undertaken (see Plan on page 250). 
Now the time has arrived for the 
actual planning of whatever unit is to 
be given first priority. As a result of 
the fundamental study which the 
whole problem has already received, 
the first unit can be approached far 
more intelligently by all concerned, be- 


cause it is to be designed as a part of an 
integrated program, not as an inde- 
pendent unit. This may make a tre- 
mendous difference, and be the means 
of saving vast sums for facilities which 
may soon become outmoded and dis- 
carded when subsequent units are 
undertaken. Even such elementary 
factors as proper foundations and 
structural steel strength for future 
expansion are deliberately planned 
when the project is approached with an 
eye on future development. 

An experienced school executive has 
said that the best way to overcome 
pupil disorders is to eliminate the 
occasion for such disorders by adequate 
planning. The same principle applies 
to parish development, for the best 
way to avoid a repetition of the errors of 
the past is to take adequate counter- 
measures in advance. 

The current difficulties in the con- 
struction field with scarce material, 
high costs and governmental priorities 
may be a blessing in disguise if the 
time now available is used to bring 
together planning teams to work out 
long-range solutions. The Catholic 
Church has a stupendous building need 
nationally, and this postponement of 
building can be used advantageously 
in wise planning both on an over-all 
approach as well as for individual 
buildings. 
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Modern and Medieval Churches 


By THEODORE J. YounGc, M.A.I.A. 


Recently, spending a rainy Saturday 
at a favorite pursuit (turning over the 
pages of a portfolio of photographs of 
old buildings), I was struck by the 
obyious structural solidity of most of 
the old churches. Considering, for 
example, not the cathedrals, but the 
lesser churches(whether they be in Lom- 
bardy, Tuscany, Brittany or Glouces- 
tershire), we find that they all have 
an aura of timelessness about them. 
Though many have stood for four or 
five centuries or longer, they appear 
to be good for as many more. They 
are not all architecturally beautiful, 
but, touched as they are with the hand 
of time, they breathe an air of humble 
dignity which expresses*clearly Gloria 
in Excelsis Deo. We can learn much 
from a study of these old buildings, 
for more frequently than not they 
achieve their impressiveness in simple 
ways from which we can profit in 
building our churches of to-day. 

However, returning to the point of 
their proven structural vitality, the 
pastor of a relatively modern church 
who has suffered from leaky walls or 
general deterioration may well ask: 
“How can a building be made to stand 
for centuries without serious defects 
in its fabric?’ It would not be an act 
of wisdom to attempt to answer this in 
a few paragraphs, but some thoughts 
may be expressed here which have 
some bearing on this question and 
church building in general. 


Structural Inferiority of Modern Church 
Buildings 


One thing is certain, and that is: 


the deep sociological changes in our 
times have altered the attitude of the 
workman, the artisan, to his daily 
task. With the increase of mechani- 
zation, there came a corresponding 
and ever-accelerating decline in the 
personal art of the builder. Crafts- 
manship, so zealously fostered by the 
medieval guilds, has become almost 
non-existent in the building trades to- 
day. However, this is not the whole 
story, for it is still possible to build well 
and strong to-day, and fortunately 
with much greater speed than in the 
Middle Ages. Of course, the source of 
the trouble in some cases may lie in 
faulty design or an incompetent 
builder, but all too often the trouble 
can be found elsewhere. It is natural 
that we should want to get our money’s 
worth in whatever we buy. A good 
bargain is a desirable thing, but when 
it leads us to seek more than our 
money’s worth, a shoddy purchase is 
the usual result. 

Much of the inferior church building 
of to-day has its roots in a more ambi- 
tious program, or a more impressive 
size or appearance, than the budget 
will safely carry. This in turn leads 
to countenancing cheap material and 
inferior workmanship. So much fu- 
ture trouble could be avoided, and so 
much money ultimately saved, if it 
were more generally understood that 
only honest building can stand through 
the years, and that it can be obtained 
in most cases by the practice of some 
restraint. Seldom is there enough 
money to build the whole program 
visualized. Then let us build honestly 
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and in so far as the funds in hand safely 
allow, and postpone the rest. This 
act of self-denial will be most appre- 
ciated by those who have to cope with 
or pay for the maintenance of the 
structure twenty or thirty years hence. 
Trying to achieve the largest result for 
the least cost, was obviously not one 
of the ways by which the medieval 
builders achieved a lasting result. 


Why Medieval Churches Were Superior 


Perhaps much of the success of the 
devotional architecture of the Middle 
Ages (and I am still speaking of the 
simple buildings, such as the village 
churches of England) lies in the fact 
that the builders, the laborers, the 
people, put so much of themselves into 
it. It may often have been the work 
of the uncultured, but it was their ut- 
most effort and in that lies its success. 
A great deal of our church work of to- 
day appears as if there were insufficient 
funds to do the job on hand, and the re- 
sult of compliance with conditions, no 
matter what they are. It is not a 
question of building more, but building 
better. One can worship God in a 
barn, but it is denied us to build flimsy 
structures ‘‘to His glory.’”’ Why try 
to deceive Him by the cheap ornament 
with which we hoodwink our neigh- 
bors! 

Sometimes, indeed, there are in- 
sufficient funds available to build a 
church of strong honest construction, 
no matter how simple. In this case 
it would seem better to take advantage 
of some frankly temporary shelter, to 
be used until a real church can be 
erected. In large urban communities 
we have seen stores, or even less dig- 
nified structures, turned into tem- 
porary chapels pending the acquisition 
of a fund for an adequate building. 
This is a sensible approach. To all 
builders of Catholic places of worship 
this may be said: one may not be able 
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to command good, or beautiful, or in- 
spired architecture, but one can always 


command an honest architecture. 


Under the stress of necessity, meagre- 
ness is pardonable; existing conditions 


may be a legitimate excuse for cramped 


space; the severity of utility can al- 
ways be respected; but, what can be 


said for the meanness of deception 


when one attempts to enhance a church 
either by false construction or making 


an inferior material look like a more 
costly one? Wood is an honest ma- 
terial, but not when it is made to look 
like marble. Such pretenses have no 


place in devotional architecture, and 
any attempt to make a church look 


larger, richer, or more elaborate by 
these means will result in ultimate fail- 
ure and give the whole structure a 
meretricious air. 


Primary Requirement in Church 
Accessories 


The primary condition we should re- 
quire in church accessories is that they 
should be simple and unaffected, not 
fictitious and tawdry. Itis not always 
within our power to imbue them with 
beauty, but let them at least be genu- 
ine. Itis hard to recall any instance 
of a lack of sacred character in a church 
because of architectural crudeness, or 
structural simplicity, but examples 
abound where this feeling has been 
totally dissipated by the use of cheap 
ornament, inferior symbols or statuary, 
and by over-decoration and false ma- 
terial. Such things can never create 
the desired atmosphere, nor contribute 
to that repose of mind and temper so 
essential to devotional exercises. 
Many of us have been so long exposed 
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to these faults that we have come to 
associate them with our devotions and 
to tolerate them. A study of the best 
churches of Europe and of this country 
will lead us to an appreciation of sim- 
plicity and restraint. 

Most of the richness and cost in the 
furniture should be lavished on the 
altar, which may be made as elaborate 
as funds permit provided good taste is 
not violated. As the churches ‘in 
Latin America demonstrate, it does no 
harm to have an altar of immense rich- 
ness in an otherwise very plain church. 
If the pulpit and lectern are elaborate 
and compete with the altar for atten- 
tion, they are sure to be in bad taste. 
For the same reason the Bishop’s 
Chair, the credence, the sedilia and the 
communion rail should have nothing 
about them that vie with the altar for 


attention, though they may be beauti- 
ful in their own right. It should be 
hardly necessary to say that any type 
of lighting or fixtures which detract 
from the altar are to be condemned. 
Stained glass is too broad and impor- 
tant a subject to discuss in a few words, 
but it may be put briefly that, unless 
glass by a competent designer and 
manufacturer is available, it is to be 
avoided and a plain cathedral glass 
should be used. 


Drastic Changes in Church Architecture 
Undesirable 


Architecture and all art is an exact 
expression of the mental, social, eco- 
nomic and spiritual temper of the 
times that produce it, and  conse- 
quently it is certain that church archi- 
tecture of the future will be different 
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from that to which we are now ac- 
customed. However, it is my opinion 
that a sudden wrench from past tra- 
dition will result in failure and dis- 
satisfaction. The transplantation of 
an ancient ritual to new surroundings 
is possible, and sometimes necessary, 
but are we really fully prepared for all 
the implications of a drastic change? 
To me, the most successful contem- 
porary churches are those which, while 
having their architectural roots in the 


past, have expressed old forms in new 
and fresh ways. It is eminently right 
that modern secular architecture 
should be what it is, reflecting our 
restless and changing life, but it seems 
unfitting to reflect these same qualities 
of trivial fashion and contemporary 
individualism in the Church, which we 
hold to be changeless and stable, rest- 
ing serene above the vacillations of 
human society in which “there is no 
change nor shadow of a change.”’ 























Aesthetic Ideals and Practical Considerations 


By MaALco”m RICE 


Architects and engineers charged 
with responsibility for the design of 
churches and other ecclesiastical edi- 
fices are committed to an approach 
considerably different from the normal 
point of view. In the practical use of 
materials and adoption of construction 
methods they must indeed adhere to 
principles that are basic for all build- 
ings. However, in so far as the 
emotions which exalt spiritual feeling 
may be dulled or exhilarated by the 
setting in which church ritual and 
doctrinal instruction are given, there 
must be a sympathetic recognition of 
the practical values of appropriate 
design. 

Although it is not the intent of this 
article to discuss architectural design 
from the spiritual or emotional aspect, 
we may insist that religious and 
esthetic effects must be carefully 
weighed against their own practical 
application. For instance, the spiritual 
or emotional influence exerted by the 
most ideally conceived building is 
obviously marred by fallen plaster 
caused by roof leaks—or by fractured 
stone resulting from a failure to con- 
sider such factors as expansion coeffi- 
cients and compensation for normal 
settlement. 


Careful Choice of Construction Materials 


The materials chosen have neces- 
sarily a direct relation to the antici- 
pated useful life of the structure. 
These facts call for a study of the 
wearing qualities of materials—where 
they are to be used, and how they 
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should be used. For example, a fragile 
Class ‘‘C” or Class “‘D’”’ marble may 
well be specified for decorative wall 
surfaces, and, if it is used with an 
impervious Class “‘A’’ marble chosen 
for a floor, the edifice will have a well- 
balanced life. However, were these 
selections reversed for esthetic 
reasons, the actual life of the building 
would be curtailed and its utility 
gravely prejudiced. 

As a general rule, the abrasive and 
wearing qualities of all materials used 
in decorative floors should be equal. 
There are many examples where ma- 
terials for borders, inserts, and other 
decorative features have been used 
even though their wearing qualities 
were inferior to the surrounding ma- 
terial. Within a short time, these 
floors had worn unevenly, had become 
unsightly, and even dangerous. This 
does not necessarily mean that the 
material used was inferior as a ma- 
terial, but only that it was not adapted 
for the use to which it had been as- 
signed. 


Resilient and Non-Resilient Floors 


Other faults observed in many floors 
are cracking, pinching, lifting, and dis- 
integration. The majority of these 
cases are not attributable to faulty 
materials or workmanship, but rather 
to haste and faulty methods of instal- 
lation. In general, floors may be clas- 
sified as resilient and non-resilient. In 
the case of the resilient type of flooring 
material (such as rubber, cork, and 
mastic tile), their elastic qualities per- 
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mit of adjustment and recovery when 
subjected to the stresses of expansion, 
contraction, settlement, and other 
anticipated movement in the structure. 
The nature of resilient material, there- 
fore, permits of a direct adhesive appli- 
cation to the structural floor. How- 
ever, the adhesive agency itself is 
affected by dampness and moisture. 
In many cases it is the owner’s insist- 
ence on speed, or the contractor’s 
haste to complete a job, that over- 
shadows the mandatory requirements 
that the base upon which these types 
of floors are placed must be dry, and 
that every precaution must be taken 
to keep the base dry thereafter. Con- 
sequently, the advantages of using 
these types of floors in certain areas 
should be weighed against the possible 
presence of dampness affecting the 
adhesive agency. 


Non-resilient floors (such as terrazzo, 
tile, marble, and other types of stone) 
present a different problem. These 
materials, if applied directly to the 
structural floor, are affected by the 
stresses set up by expansion, contrac- 
tion, and settlement, owing to their 
lack of elastic qualities and of the 
ability to adjust and recover. It is, 
therefore, advisable to separate the 
finished floor from the structural floor 
by means of a cushion of non-adhesive 
material. This forms a horizontal slip 
joint, and allows the free action of 
building movement without setting up 
direct strains in the finished floor. The 
presence of moisture in these types of 
floors is less serious than in the use of 
the resilient type of floor. 


Construction and Care of Wood Floors 


Finished wood floors may be con- 
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sidered as resilient, and therefore re- 
quire forethought in selection and ap- 
plication. Buckling, shrinkage and 
dry rot are the common troubles. 
Consequently, it is necessary to take 
precautions in the original design, and 
to allow for anticipated local move- 
ment. There are two general methods 
of applying wood flooring: (1) floors 
applied directly to the base slab by 
means of a cementing agency, and (2) 
floors applied on a wood sub-floor, 
which in turn is carried on sleepers or 
joists. In both cases moisture and 
humidity are the major causes of 


















trouble. 


In the first case, the sub-base must 
be dry before being laid and kept dry 


. thereafter—this is the prime requisite. 
Proper ventilation, and as _ well-bal- 
anced a relative temperature and 
humidity as possible, should be main- 
tained in the room. To compensate for 
the possible varying humidity, ample 
provision should be made to allow for 
the absorption of moisture in the wood 
and subsequent expansion. This is 
usually accomplished by allowing a 
space between the edges of the flooring 
and the perimeter walls, with a cover 
moulding or angle secured to the walls. 

In the second case, every precaution 
should be taken to prevent damp air 
from becoming pocketed between the 
sleepers or joists. Confined spaces 
often form pockets of moist air, which 
result in rot, cupping, and warping. 
In the process of laying kiln-dried strip 
flooring, it is a good precaution to use 
metal gauge spacers between each 
strip. When these spacers are re- 
moved, the space between is taken up 
by the expansion of the wood caused by 
atmospheric moisture absorption. If 
this method is not followed, moisture 
absorption may lead to expansion, 
which causes large areas of the ‘floor to 
buckle and nails to become loose. 
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Subsequent contraction results in 
squeaky floors. These considerations 
should be applied to the choice and 
relation of all materials required 
throughout a structure. 


Compensating for Building Movements 


Regardless of how well a building 
has been designed and constructed, or 
how carefully materials are chosen, 
there will always occur some move- 
ment in the structure. During the 
construction period there occurs move- 
ment due to direct exposure to the 
elements, unequal loading, and in- 
numerable other causes. After com- 
pletion, there occurs a continued move- 
ment caused by a drying-out process, 
shrinkage, and the general adjustment 
of weight and strain. When finally the 
structure has come into repose, move- 
ment in a much lesser degree continues 
for the entire life of the structure. 
This continued movement is caused in 
the main by external temperature and 
humidity differentials, and must be 
compensated for in the original design, 
the choice of materials, and construc- 
tion methods. During the design 
period the phenomena of these three 
general stages of building movement 
should be given every consideration, 
in order to minimize and compensate 
for the results of such movement. A 
determination of the coefficients of 
expansion and contraction should be 
made of all materials used, following 
which the materials should be specified, 
designed and constructed to permit the 
aforementioned forces to act freely 
within their own field. Where two or 
more dissimilar materials with dis- 
similar coefficients are in proximity, 
compensation slip joints or other ex- 
pedients should be adopted to permit 
free movement. This applies to ma- 
terials such as steel, reinforced con- 
crete, roofing, flashing, flooring, stone, 
brick, mortar, and many others. As- 
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suming that there is a minimum and 
uniform initial settlement of founda- 
tions, there will also occur an initial 
settlement within the superstructure 
caused by the application of super- 
imposed loads during construction, and 
subsequent shrinkage during the dry- 
ing out period. It is well to remember 
that during this stage of adjustment 
the non-bearing walls and surface- 
applied materials will be in strain and 
compression, unless they are designed 
and constructed to avoid direct con- 
tact with the working elements of the 
building. 


“Tuning Up’’ of New Structures 
Imperative 


At the termination of the first year 
after the completion of a building, the 
edifice should be examined thoroughly 
to ascertain that all provisions de- 
signed and built for expansion, con- 
traction, and settlement are perform- 
ing their functions. At not later than 
the second year after completion, all 
plaster cracks, repainting, repointing 
of stone work, floor cracks, and 
mechanical faults should be attended 
to. Regardless of who is responsible 
for the design and construction of a 
building, it must be made clear to the 
owner and it should be recognized by 
the architect, engineer and builder, 
that this ‘‘tuning up” of a building 
after completion is essential. Fore- 
thought and the use of experience in 
the development of the original design, 
plus sound construction, are the in- 
surance that future repair and main- 
tenance will be held to a minimum. 

No one at this time can foresee or 
predict with accuracy the availability 
of certain specific materials; but we 
can and should recognize our responsi- 
bility to use only those materials which 
will make edifices devoted to divine 
worship and education safe places of 
assembly. This obligation requires 
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not only close adherence to local and 
national fire and building codes de- 
signed for public safety, but also the 
careful selection and use of materials 
upholding the spirit of such codes. 

In the selection of building materials 
and in the determination of construc- 
tion methods, the ultimate effects re- 
sulting from the limitations of the 
expedients chosen, plus the items of 
maintenance and repair, should re- 
ceive the most careful consideration. 
A building should be considered, not an 
inert, but a living and active contribu- 
tion to humanity. In the final anal- 
ysis, permanent inspirational character 
and beauty are dependent upon the bal- 
ance and soundness of the structure. 
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increased membership. 
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